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So Many New England Housewives 
Nowadays Use 


HATCHET BRAND 


Canned Fruits 
and Vegetables 


that our seven factories are kept busy 
supplying the demand. There were 


7,000,000 Cans Sold During 1912 


in the New England States alone. 1913 will §) 
see this proud record broken and passed. 
Your grocer and provision dealer will supply 
you with HATCHET brand. Our trade- 
mark—on every can—protects you from infe- 
rior goods. Are you using this high-quality, 
reasonably-priced brand in your home? 


THE TWITCHELL-CHAMPLIN CO., 
Boston, Mass. Portland, Me. 


Nc 
They Go Hand In Hand 





THE COMPANION 





Ammonia, l0c. & 25c. 
FOR BEST RESULTS USE | 


Blue, Sc., 10c. & 15c. 


Sawyer’s 
Crystal Ammonia | 


For Toilet, Bath and eee 
FOR ry LAUNDRY ALSO US! 


wyer’s Crystal ‘Blue 


In the ma Ammonia loosens the dirt and makes 
the clothes clean. The Blue gives the finishing touch. 


They make white clothes whiter 
and colored fabrics brighter. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 Broad St., Boston. 









The 
Secret’s 
Out 


The secret of the 
beautiful stove every 
day. It’s easy when 
you know how. 





Just a few minutes each day with 


—— 
Satin Gloss sv-" 


Stove 
Polish 

It imparts to your stove a thin, hard, bril- 
liant luster that's great! Non-inflammable. 
Perfectly safe to use. It's stove polish 
improved, and there isn t anything else on 
the market like it. Try it lay and you'll 
never go back to the old, dirty, laborious way 
of polishing a stove. 


Screw Top Cans, 15 cents 
Uf your dealer hasn't it, advise us. 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO., Portland, Me. 











Half Price 


Second midsummer sale be- 


Day-old gins June 15th (July 1st for 
Chicks, 8-weeks-old chicks). Prices 
cut in two up to September 
8-weeks-—M ist. 100 day-old chicks and | 
Id eggs for the price of fifty. | 
0 Pittsfield strain is the strong- | 
Chicks est, earliest maturing, best | 
re laying Rocks grown. You 
Hatching need this blood in your flocks. 
Write for complete summer | 
E 
gés price list and catalogue. 


PITTSFIELD POULTRY FARM ~ 


18 Main St., Pittsfield, Maine 
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New Seatinas and Other Matters. 


UNE is the month of roses. In some places 

roses bloom through many months, but in 
this part of the world June is the month-of 
their greatest profusion. Of all the beautiful 
flowers that grow, the rose is probably the 
best-loved throughout the world. No other 
flower is so often mentioned in history and 
literature; no other is the subject of so many 
traditions and legends. Jericho had its rose- 
gardens three thousand years ago. Ancient 
Persia had fields of roses so vast that it was a 
journey of five days on the back of a camel 
through one of them. Homer borrowed figures 
of perfume and color from the rose. Sappho 
sang of roses. The Roman despot, Nero, once | 
smothered a party of his guests in an | 
lanche of roses that came through an opening | 
in the ceiling. From Chaucer to the present | 
day, every English poet has put the rose into | 
his verse. Itis the national flower of England; 
and there are those who contend that it was not | 
the white cliffs, but the profusion of white | 
roses, that led the Romans when they first 
landed in England to give the island the name 
of ‘‘ Albion’? —which means white. One of the 
great events of English history is the ‘‘War 
of the Roses,’’ in the fifteenth century, when 
the adherents of the house of York wore the | 
white rose as their distinctive badge, and the | 
adherents of the house of Lancaster the red 
rose. ‘ 

In all, there are said to be- about eleven 
thousand kinds of roses, nearly half of which | 
are in common cultivation ; but a dozen distinct | 
varieties will represent most of them in color, | 
shape, and season of blossoming. Wild or 
cultivated, the rose flourishes in every part of | 
our country, but nowhere in such abundance | 
and luxuriance as on the Pacific coast. Port- | 
land, Oregon, for example, is often called the | 
‘*Rose City,’’ and each year it hasa rose festi- 
val. In California and in the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States the roses fill every garden and 
border every highway. Here in New England 
our roses are in bloom for fewer weeks, but in 
their beauty and fragrance they bring us the 
same sweet message that was irresistible in 
India and on the banks of the Nile thousands 
of years ago. The rose always has its thorn, 
and its petals are quick to wither and fall, 
but the garden of life would bes a bare place 
without it. 
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ITIES along the Connecticut River, from 
Springfield to the Sound, are interested in | 
the establishment of a line of small steamers | 
that will carry both passengers and freight. | 
Although in earlier years river boats did a) 
large amount of business, there has been no 
such service on the Connecticut for more 
than twenty years. The last of the regular 
river steamers was the Sunshine, which was 
wrecked on a shoal in 1890. The first steamer 
of the new line—a boat of 300 tons—will run 
between Hartford and New London, at the 
mouth of the Thames, a distance of seventy 
miles. Stops will be made at Middletown and 
other points. Perhaps later the line will be 
extended to Springfield. | 
& 
O state does more than Massachusetts to | 
help its blind citizens. The recent report 
of the Massachusetts Commission for the Blind | 
shows that only eight per cent. of the blind in 
the state are unable to earn their own living— 
so thoroughly does the state educate its blind 
citizens in the trades for which they are fitted, 
and so successful is the commission in market- 
ing their products. Last year the commission 
sold the work of about two hundred blind 
persons for $60,000. Some of the blind 
workers make rugs, mops, brooms, or fancy 
articles at their homes; others work in the 
shops that the commission maintains at Cam- 
bridge, Worcester, Pittsfield, Fall River, and 
Lowell. There is a ready market for the 
articles, and the commission often finds that it 
has sold more than it can deliver. The sakes | 
have increased tenfold in the past five years. 
& 
ERSONS who find it difficult to swallow | 
an oyster now would have had a much 
harder time had they lived in the days of long 
ago. Workmen on the new Boylston Street 
subway in Boston recently brought to the 
surface a lot of oyster-shells, among which 
was one that is ten inches long and that weighs 
two pounds and five ounces. The oyster that 
occupied it must have weighed a pound and a 
half, and according to the ridges on the back 
of the upper portion of the shell, had reached 
an age of fully a hundred years. The shell 








| was found thirty-two feet below the surface, 


not far from the Boston Public Library and 
Trinity Church. Until half a century ago, 
that part of Boston was a great marsh, over- 
flowed at high tide by the Charles, and in 
earlier years was probably the bed of an 
ocean bay. No man knows how many cen- 
turies ago ten-inch oysters were common, but | 
the native of those days, when he took his 
family down to the shore, in order to give 
mother and the children a little change, and 
to satisfy their craving for ‘‘sea-food,’’ was 
probably content with a half-dozen on the 
shell—unless he was unusually hungry. | 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Schools, Colleges and Camps. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








STATE — SCHOOL, Salem, Mass. 
Course: Two years. Prepares for teaching in 
elementary schools. hree — 
Prepares for al 

schools. Special courses for — and normal school grad- 
uates and teachers. Co-educational. Tuition free. Entrance 
examinations, June 19 and 20. J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


The Gunnery School 
Washington, Conn. 
Founded in 1850 by Frederick W. Gunn. 
Upper School Preparatory to all ee Lower School for 


Young Boys. } Gy ready > 
circular sent on application. JOHN c. RINSMADE, 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE. 
| New pla mes - the Charles River. res pomnoms 

George # Browne A. M., Rev. Willard ., Principals 


COLBY ACADEMY 


New London, N.H. In the New Hampshire Hills. College 
certificate. General courses. Agriculture. Domestic Arts. $150,000 
in new buildings. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Separate depart- 
ment for young boys; house mother. Moderate terms. 60th year. 


JUSTIN O. WELLMAN, A.B., Principal. 
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Made by boiling 
5 minutes 


(‘Old Grist Mill) 





Should Be Used in Every Home. 
Made by an original process of sr and 
preparing wheat and other grains, producing 
a beverage that for richness of color and delicacy 
of flavor rivals the finest coffee. 
Any Grocer Can Supply It. 
150 to 200 Cups to the Pound, 20c. 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. | 








KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


MERIDEN, N. H. ~ elevation. Eight buildings. 100 acres. 


New and se te dormitories for girls and boys. New gym- 
nasium. Athletic field. Ay farm. Certificate a 
Endowment permits cost of $200. 10ist fal — Sept. 
17th, CHARLES ‘ALDEN TRACY, pal. 











The INDEXO 
Rubber Finger 
Tooth Brush. 


Cleanses all surfaces of the teeth and mouth. —- 
the gums. No bristles to come out. S: ‘ary, service- 
able, convenient. Sterilized and sealed in vest et 


celluloid case. 3 sizes . medium, child’s). 
Indorsed dentists. Sold everywhere, 35 cts. 
ARDS: , Providence, R. I. 




















“T have always considered Monson Academy a school of the 
highest | class, ons Oy + F adapted to Biting boys for. 
’ Henry B of the U.S. Supreme Court 


college.” 
ACADEMY 


MONSO 110th YEAR 


ey miles from Springfield. An school. 
Certificate 





Over 2000 uates have entered college. 
privilege. Beautifully mo sane —— Field. 

New Dormitories. .. Resident ae 
Director. Rate $250. worth. 


proven w 
For catalogue and RR a views address 








Sanitary 
Toilet 


For use in refined 
homes where qual- 
ity, economy and 
an are ap- 

and where 
care is taken to + yoy the health - the family. 

We emphasize the fact that Handifold is not made 
from waste paper or any —— — but from 
fresh, new, clean paper 5 

The H ic ically serves one 
double ae at a time, no more, no less. 

The nickeled hook (free with every 3- package car- 
ton) is an ornament to og ! bathroom. 

Next time simply ask for ‘‘ Handifold’’ and the 
dealer will know what you want. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


fexpees Sogel Blue Co., Selling vaccine 
8 Broad Street, Boston. 














HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING, Prin., Monson, Mass. 











TILTON § 


Tn the foothills of the White Mountains. 
hall. Separate dormitories for young men and women. 
Music, art —_ Manu training. 

including Sewing, D and D 


Science. 





Entirely distinct . 
fields. House her. ll e 





Seven buildings, includin, 
Special courses for high school graduates. 
CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNC BOYS 

ae limited. All advantages of S 


. For information of either department address 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 20 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


EMINARY 


¢ a $30,000 gymnasium and new adming | 
Athletic fields. Preparation for college or business. 
Home economics, 
Moderate rates. 





culty, gy and athletic 
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AMPTON plantation, 
H on which it was my ; 
fortune to be born, is 
situated on the lower Santee 
River in South Carolina. 
There I spent the first 
twenty years of my life, 
years crowded with happy 
memories, with incidents 
and adventures, tragic, 
pathetic, and. humorous. 
Here I wish to preserve 
only the best of those hap- 
penings, and by telling as 
simply as I can what befell 
my brother Tom, the negro 
boy Prince, and myself, to 
give a clear picture of those 
days and of our life on the 
plantation. 

One of the most character- 
istic of our adventures was 
our battle with the rice- 
birds during the year of 
the great flood. 

Every summer, during the 
month of August, father 
used to leave the work on 
the plantation in charge of 
his overseer, an intelligent 
negro named Henry Snyder, 
and go to the mountains of 
North Carolina. He would 
return in time for the har- 
vest in September. During 
his absence he could depend 
upon Henry to look after 
the crop satisfactorily. 

In summer the plantation 
was not healthful, and we 
left it to live in a cottage on 
the seacoast, ten miles away. 
When father was gone, Tom 
and I usually drove up to 
the plantation four or five 
times a week, not because 
we were needed there, but 
because we loved it. 

There were alligators and 
wood-ducks to shoot in the river 
and in the pine-wood ponds; 
there was good fishing for perch 
and black bass in the rice-field 
canals; and there were delight- 
ful rambles through the thickets 
in search of blueberries, fox- 
grapes, and big, thick-skinned 


muscadines. LB 
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HENRY QUICKLY SENT US TO OUR STATIONS. 


By Archibald 


We also liked to go to the EE five weeks, rice-birds will change their 


plantation in summer because 

of the dinners that Martha used to prepare. 
Martha was the wife of Will, the hostler, and 
had been our cook for twenty years. She 
always gave us a chicken, and heaped dishes 
of snowy, smoking rice, sweet potatoes with 
the sugar oozing out on their jackets, boiled 
okra, and sweet corn, and an abundance of 
rich milk from cows that had been pasturing 
on the lush grasses along the river. For 
dessert, we usually had a watermelon that 
one of the hands on the place had brought 
from the field early in the morning, and put 
in a barrel of water to cool. 

After dinner we would read until the heat 
of the afternoon had passed, or talk with some 
of the negroes under the trees. An hour before 
Sunset one of the men would hitch up the 
buggy, and we would start on our homeward 
drive through the scented woods. I shall never 
forget those drives under the pines and through 
the dusky, fragrant watercourses where the 
myrtle berries gleamed and the white-bay flow- 
ers glimmered in the twilight of the thickets. 
The road was level, and carpeted with pine- 
needles; and the little creaking song of the 
Singletree, as our roan racked along, is to mea 
pleasant memory. 

Thus we passed the summers of many happy 
years, until that eventful summer when father, 
before going to the mountains, told us that we 
were to help Henry in managing the planta- 
tion. Little did he dream how great a help 
we should have a chance to render. 

The rice-planter has three dread enemies: 
tornadoes, freshets, and rice-birds. There is no 
adequate protection against a tornado. High 
banks along the river, however, usually con- 
trol the freshets, caused by excessive rains up- 
country; and there are various agencies for 
holding in check the rice-birds that stop over 
on their southward migration to feast in the 
ripening golden fields. Sometimes negro chil- 
dren patrol the banks, or negro ‘‘bird-minders’’ 
g0 down into the rice and shoot into the largest 
flocks. Sometimes it may be best to give upa 
poorly headed corner to the birds. As a rule, 





feeding-ground, and take themselves to 
the fields of some planter less energetic than 
his neighbors. 

Tom and I had seen a tornado, and every 
year we saw the birds; once we had even seen 
a tornado and the birds together, but until 
that summer we had never had the rice-birds 
and a freshet together on the eve of har- 
vesting. 

How well I remember that cool August 
morning! After turning the roan horse loose 
in the plantation pasture, we were preparing 
for a deer drive. We had cleaned our guns, 
which we had not used since February; we 
had looked in the old harness-room to see what 
we could find in the way of buckshot shells, 
and we had called up the hounds. 

But we were not destined to carry out our 
plans. Before we were ready to start, Henry 
Snyder appeared, and told us that there was a 
rise in the river, and that from the color of the 
water, he looked for a big freshet. He seemed 
troubled, and we were glad to have him come 
to us for help. 

‘*T heard the birds this morning, too,’’ he 
said, in an anxious tone. ‘‘When I came 
across the Mainfield bank, they were lighting 
on the margins. ’’ 

‘*Ts there any danger from the freshet?’’ 
asked Tom. 

‘*That Mainfield bank,’’ Henry answered, 
with some pride, for he had superintended the 
building of it, ‘‘is good for a twelve-foot water, 
but I can’t tell what’s coming down the river. ’’ 

‘*How about the birds?’’ Iasked. ‘‘Is there 
plenty of powder and shot for them ?’’ 

Henry told us that the river steamer had 
brought six bags of Number 10 shot and a keg 
of black powder the week before. We conse- 
quently gave up the deer-hunt, to the keen 
disappointment of the hounds. We went first 
to the river, only a hundred yards behind the 
house, and saw its yellow water brimming 
from bank to bank, splotched with sedge and 
trash. It had lost its usual languorous 
appearance, and now flowed swiftly and 
silently, as if intent on some serious business. 


OLD PLANTATION 


l. SAVING THE RICE-CROP. 
after they have been harried for four or | 





DAYS 


Rutledge 2x 


We were convinced that there was 
trouble ahead, and went with Henry to 
the storehouse, where we got shot and 
powder with which to begin the defense against 
the birds. 

Down at the Mainfield, a rich tract redeemed 
from the river-marshes and transformed into a 
rice-growing area by means of clearing and 
draining, we found a few scattered flocks of 
birds. We noticed also that the freshet water 
was climbing into the dewberry vines lining 
the edges of the great bank that separated 
the field from the river. I wondered at the 
tremendous force that was behind that creep- 
ing water, and thought how helpless we should 
be if it ever rose a fraction of an inch above 
the bank. The birds were newcomers, and 
consequently shy; they preferred to go hungry 
rather than to risk being shot. 

There was little we could do that day except 
watch the water as it rose, threatening the 
three-hundred-acre rice-crop. We counted 
the new flocks of birds as they came from the 
northeast, and planned to bombard them the 
following day, until they crossed the river to 
other rice-fields, or were forced to forage on 
the waste lands of the delta, or on the grass- 
fields of the uplands. 

When we got to the plantation, shortly after 
sunrise the next morning, Henry met us with 
a frightened face. 

‘*Water’s way up, sir,’”’ he said. ‘‘I’ve got 
Primus and Lisbon throwing up a cap on the 
bank, but she’s gone over Mr. Bellew’s. I 
hear the Bellefield banks are gone, too. All 
last night I lay awake, listening to the water 
rolling over a break on Romney. As for the 
birds, I never saw the like of them. They 
darken the sky, and they just keep on coming 
from every side.’’ 

I am afraid we were not sorry to hear of the 
great numbers of rice-birds, for that meant rare 
sport for us. But the danger to the bank was 
another matter. When we reached the field, 








the vast yellow flood swept on to riverward, | 
as far as we could see, unbroken except by a | 
few strange-looking, half-drowned trees and | 
the rocking tops of submerged canebrakes. It | 
seemed to have engulfed all the world to the 
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east of us, and its swollen 
surface was only a foot from 
the top of our bank. The 
temporary cap that the two 
negro boys were frantically 
throwing up from the rice- 
field looked worthless to me. 
The mud was soft, and of 
a sandy or ‘‘crawfish’’ vari- 
ety. 

If ever the freshet topped 
the bank, the rice would be 
doomed; for it was then in 
head, and to be sunk under 
heavy muddy water for sev- 
eral days would reduce it 
to a sticky, tangled mass, 
not only worthless, but an 
encumbrance to the land. 
Still, the bank might be 
high enough and strong 
enough to keep the water 
out. We were sufficiently 
familiar with the planta- 
tions on both sides of the 
river to know that our 
Mainfield bank would stand 
if any bank would. 

During the second day of 
the freshet Tom and I, each 
with a_ single - barreled 
breech-loading gun, guarded 
opposite sides of the big 
field. From time to time 
we shot a few birds. At last 
we became aware that, out 
in the open, vast flocks were 
feeding, undisturbed by all 
our firing. From across the 
river they came in increas- 
ing numbers, and there was 
no uncertainty about the 
place where they intended 
tostop. Thesight mystified 
us, until Henry met us near 
the flood-gate. This was a 
huge trunk set midway 
across the bank, used in 
‘*flowing’’ the field when 

the crop needed it. The over- 
seer was evidently less appre- 
hensive about the freshet than 
about the birds. 

‘*Boss men,’’ he said to us, 
‘twe sure are going to get all 
the birds on the river. 1 know 
Mr. Manigault’s banks went 
an hour ago. Can’t you hear 
the water rolling over the Big 
Harry’’—the nickname of a 
bank—‘‘at Bellefield? All the rice-birds from 
those places will come to us. They can’t get 
rice on a flowed field. I hear the water’s 
dropping up at Elmwood; I don’t think it 
will top this bank. But we will have to doa 
piece of shooting, or this rice will be eaten up 
completely. ’’ . 

It was not often that Henry made so long a 
speech, and we were impressed. 

‘*What is the best thing to do?’’ Tom asked. 
‘*We haven’t men enough on the place to watch 
300 acres if the birds make up their minds to 
eat us out.’’ 

The negro, who had guarded the rice-crop 
through all its stages of growth, from the time 
when it had been sown broadcast in the black 
mud until now, when it was almost ready for 
the sickle, looked anxiously over the field, then 
up at the birds flocking in the sky. 

‘*We must get down into the rice,’’ he said. 
‘*We can’t do much on the margins. While we 
are waiting here, they will clean out that prize 
fifteen-acre strip in the middle yonder.’’ 

He pointed in the direction of the spot; we 
could see the rice there shaking with myriads 
of feasters. Above us the birds continued to 
gather, until the very sky seemed alive, and 
the hot, still air was vibrant with the monoto- 
nous, metallic pink-pank! pink-pank! of 
their cries. 

Far off in the field we got a view of the size 
of one of the flocks when it was momentarily 
disturbed by a sharp-shinned hawk that darted 
out of a cypress and sped across the open 
toward a pine-covered point of land. With a 
dull roar, the birds rose in a dark cloud, flew 
over the golden rice, and settled once more out 
of sight. We knew that a flock of that kind 
could ruin an acre in a day, and that in ten 
days the myriads that had collected would get 
the better part of the whole crop. The rice- 
bird is a sad glutton, and will devour an 
incredible number of the soft, succulent grains. 
Perched on a rice-stalk, he will eat his fill; 
when he begins to feel uncomfortable, when 
his bill becomes clawed and sticky, he will hop 
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and slide down the stem toward the water in 
which the rice stands. There he will drink, 
wash his beak, and so find himself ready for 
another feast. In the rice before us there were 
thousands ef birds going through that simple 
yet disastrous performance. 

The freshet had not topped the bank, but it 
had covered the fields of the other planters 


along the river delta. Thus it had robbed the | 


birds of their feeding-places, and had sent them 
all to us to devour the rice in the Mainfield. 

While we stood there, Prince, a negro boy 
of our age, and our companion in most of our 
hunting and fishing trips, came along the bank 
with his musket. He grinned as he approached. 

‘*T dunno,’’ he said, ‘‘how we is gwine to 
onrabble this great ponderation. Them buhds 
is as thick as black pepper in a bottle.’’ 

We began to laugh, but Prince’s nonsense 
did not amuse Henry. 

‘‘How much ammunition have you got?’’ he 
asked Prince. 

Prince felt the little canvas shot-bag that he 
carried, and shook the powder-horn that hung 
over his shoulder. 

‘“Only about six loads,’’ he answered. 

We decided that we had better go back and 
stock up with ammunition. On the way there 
we planned how we should take charge of the 
field. We would divide it into four parts, and 
each of us would undertake to defend a quarter. 

In half an hour we were back at the Main- 
field, ready for business. 

The birds were still flocking in. The little 
cypresses on the margins and the rank coffee- 
grass on the edges were heavy with them; 
they were becoming bold—sinister evidence 
that they intended to continue their unwelcome 
visit. The great field was aquiver with rice- 
birds already feasting, and we could hear the 
chatter and chirr of their bills against the rough 
grains. 

Henry quickly sent us to our stations. To 
Tom he gave the Sam Hill Strand, a narrow 
arm that extended into the pine woods; to me 
he assigned the upper end of the field on the 
other side; he and Prince were to defend the 
two squares that faced the river. 

Tom and I had breech-loaders, and our 
pockets bulged with shells; the overseer and 
Prince were armed only with old-time iron 
muskets, unwieldy, outworn, gaping at the 
seams, but deadly. 

It was about ten o’clock in the morning 
when we took our stands in the field. I re- 
member the hot, unwholesome smell from the 
water in which the rice stood, and how fiercely 
the sun beat down on our heads and shoulders. 
As soon as we were in position, we began to 
shoot. Prince roused the birds in the middle 
of the field, and as the yellow hordes rose out 
of the rice, he poured a thunderous load into 
them. The vast flock, which numbered several 
thousand, scattered wildly; each bird flew its 
own way. Then individuals gathered into 
little bands, the bands formed flocks, and soon 
the great concourse was again united. I saw 
them coming toward me, actually darkening 
the morning sun. I stooped low in the rice, 
and when they had almost reached me, I rose 
suddenly, whooped to make them ‘‘ball,’’ and 
shot into the blackest part of the cloud. They 
started across the river, but seeing no place to 
alight ahead of them, they turned up toward 
the Sam Hill Strand, where Tom was on 
guard. 

He greeted them with two barrels, and they 
swerved over into a heavy patch of timothy on 
the upland, and settled down. We knew, how- 
ever, that they would not stay there as long 
as there was rice in sight; in a very few min- 
utes back they came. 
chose for them a strip of tall, fine rice on the 
edge of the field, and beyond our immediate 
protection. As they happened to be nearest 
Tienry, he climbed out on the bank and walked 
round on the edge to rouse them. 

When they rose, they did so reluctantly, and 
flying low across the field, alighted in the 
square that Henry had just left. It looked 
like the beginning of a game of seesaw 
that would be difficult for our side to play. 
But the overseer’s strategy was equal to it. 
When, on his return to his stand, the birds 
flew back to the margin where we expected 
they would go, Henry drew his load of shot, 


and wadded in place of it a single flat- 
tened buckshot. This he fired above the feed- 
ing birds. The effect was instantaneous. ‘The 


flat shot sang weirdly; I could hear it from 
where I was standing. The birds seemed far 
more afraid of the harmless bullet than they 
were of a charge of deadly shot. The whole 
flock rose tumultuously, and flew wildly away. 

Later, Henry told us that the leaden disk made | 





Wise and wary leaders | 
| he had begged her to settle down with 





a sound like the rush of air through the wings | 
| liked to come in state. 


of a sharp-shinned hawk, one of the rice-birds’ 
most dreaded enemies. 


The fight went on all day, and in spite of | “7 got you’ lettah. 


our efforts, the number of birds seemed to 
increase every hour. Beneath the blazing sun 
we stood in the hot water that gave off feverish 
odors of decaying vegetation. Until late in the 
afternoon we battled with the yellow hordes; 

then the invaders began to withdraw, some to 
the grassy uplands, and some to the patches of 
marsh that had not been submerged. Still 
others rose high in the air and headed in a 
southeasterly direction. We supposed that they 
were bound for the Cooper River plantations. 





At sundown, when we came out of the field, 
the freshet had receded nearly a foot, and we | 
knew that the next day the rice-birds would | 


the twilight. What we had done had required 
endurance and skill, although the results that 
we had accomplished were not to be measured 


find other fields in which to forage. ‘Tom and by the actual work. We had saved the whole | 
I were tired, but very happy and proud of our | rice-crop. | 


day’s work. 


The following day we took the rice-birds 


| she had gathered her luggage together. 


back. If things were unchanged, her aching 
heart would be eased; if everything was dif- 
ferent, this restless longing for Wendover 
would cease. 

The conductor called ‘‘Wendover!’’ before 
The 


Prince well expressed our state of exhaustion | that we had killed to the village, and distrib- | old, shaking curves were gone from the road; 
when he said that ‘‘a school of terrapin could | uted them among our friends, some of whom, | it was no longer possible to tell, by the fear 


run us down.’’ 
I do not think Tom and I ever felt more like 


men than we did when we drove home through | of ‘‘scuppernong’’ grapes. 


Soe BAC CAIAUREATE SERMON 


S Mrs. Bowen sat on Sunday 
A morning at the window 
of her room in the hotel, 
with her hands clasped, her 
eyes fixed on the colonial front 
of the old church across the 
way, and her heart throbbing, 
she forgot for an instant that she had been 
away from Wendover for twenty years. 

Amid all the changes, the old church was 
unchanged ; its great pillars still lifted them- 
selves nobly to the roof; it held its place with 
dignity among the stores and office-buildings 
that shouldered it. Mrs. Bowen was carried 
back to another baccalaureate Sunday twenty 
years ago. She smelled the June roses, she 
saw the little procession, she heard her hus- 
band’s voice lifted in the greatest sermon that 
he had ever preached. 

‘*My text is found in the twenty-third chap- 
ter of St. Luke, and the thirty-eighth verse: 
‘And a superscription also was written over 
him, in letters of Greek, and Latin, and 
Hebrew.’ ”’ 

Now, as she saw an automobile that 
was filled with flowers stop before the 
church door, and watched some young 
people going in and out, Mrs. Bowen 
clasped her hands tighter. 

‘*T should not have come. It has. 
been a mistake,’’ she said to herself. 
‘*On this day of all days in the year; 
I should not have come. ’’ 

Mrs. Bowen leaned her head on her 
hand. She heard once more her 
brother’s voice in warning. Her brother 
was a wise man; often his advice was 
valuable. But he had never known 
homesickness ; he had never longed for 
twenty years to see one particular spot. 

‘*You say it isn’t safe to cross an old 
trail!’’ Mrs. Bowen had protested. 
‘*This isn’t crossing an old trail; it is 
going back to my home, to the place 
where I was happiest. I have wanted 
to go for twenty years!’’ 

‘*Ts there any one in Wendover with 
whom you can stay? Have you kept 
up your old friendships there?’’ 

‘*T shall stay at the Davis House. I 
do not need to stay with any one. It 
is the place I must see.’’ 

‘*Tt will be changed; you won’t like 
it. °° 

‘*But I am going.’’ 

Mrs. Bowen had had her own way, 
as she always did. After her hus- 
band’s death, her brother had not 
wished her to establish a business for 
herself; he had wished her to make his 
house her home, instead of taking 
parties of girls abroad; year after year, 


him. But Mrs. Bowen was restless; 
she was less sorrowful and discontented 
when she was moving about. Besides, 
when a woman has been mistress of a 
house, it is not easy for her to adjust 
herself to a house run by some one else. 

When she- was speeding back to 
Wendover in the express-train, Mrs. 
Bowen had been almost frightened at 
the beating of her heart. In the old 


days they had not approached the village in | one from distant Wendover. Then young Mr. 
There had been a little, | Adams, her husband’s successor, had called 


this rapid fashion. 
slow train that crept out from Washington on | 
an uneven track, with frequent stops. Then | 
Mrs. Bowen remembered that her heart had 
always throbbed when she had been away on 


a shopping trip or a visit and was going home. | sighted, almost impossible of belief. 


In the old times, the little station and the 
college tower were visible from afar; 
they vanished again. At the last sharp curve | 


she could always see black Andrew, who had 


| Bowen, 


| driven up from the campus to meet her. 
campus was near at hand, but old Andrew 
“Got you’ lettah, Mis’ Lu,’’ he would say. 


goin’ to su’prise Marse Bowen. ’’ 
Bowed into the carriage by Andrew, smiled | 


at by the children loitering about the station, | 


greeted by every one whom she met, Mrs. 
tall, young, lovely, happy, would 


| drive home across the campus to her door. 


There President Bowen, exclaiming at sight 
of her, would rise from the armchair behind | 
his desk, and hurry forward. 

‘*My dear!”? he would say. 
weren’t coming home till next week! 








then | 


The | 


| to return the favor, invited us to come the | 


next day and ‘‘lean up against ’’ their arbors 


©. 


so glad to see you! Did Andrew 
meet you, my dear?’’ 

‘“*T done meet her,’’ Andrew 
would chuckle, proudly. ‘She 
writ mea lettah, sah!’’ 

‘“*And you never showed it to 
me, Andrew, you rascal !’’ 

‘*T suspicioned a su’prise, sah. Me and 
Susan we ferreted it out, sah, even-tually, 
sah. ’’ 

And, still chuckling, old Andrew would drive 
away. 

Mrs. Bowen had stared out into the flying 
darkness; she had remembered it all—each 
sight and sound, the beautiful old-fashioned 
buildings, the blessoming shrubs, the masses 
of roses and honeysuckle, the wide spaces of 
lawn, the great trees, and, dearer than all, the | 
surprised and eager greeting. Happiness such 
as that seemed incomprehensible now after 
twenty years. 

Only once in all that time had she met any 





DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





PAST THE LAUREL WREATH INTO HER 
OWN PLACE. 


upon her in New York—young Mr. Adams, 
whom she had known in his crude, enthusi- 
astic student days, whose election to her 
husband’s position had seemed unwise, short- 
It was 
necessary that the president of Wendover | 
should be a preacher; young Mr. Adams could 
not preach! It was necessary that the president | 
of any college should be a scholar; young Mr. 
Adams was not a scholar. 

She listened to his easy, self-confident speech | 
as he sat in her brother’s parlor in New| 
York; she was carried back to Wendover, to | 





| scholarship. Wendover was small, but it was 
an aristocrat among colleges. 
‘‘What Wendover needs is money,’’ young | 
|Mr. Adams had said, briskly. ‘“We need | 
laboratories, new courses; we must enlarge in | 
every way.”’ 
Mrs. Bowen had given him a subscription, | 
and after he had gone, she had wept. If they | 
| could be satisfied with this man at Wendover, | 


‘*You said you | her husband was forgotten. 
Tam! 


Now, nevertheless, Mrs. Bowen was going 


| ering. 


that the train was going to leave the track, 
that Wendover was at hand. 

Mrs. Bowen stepped down from the car, 
and looked about her. The old station was 
gone; there was a new and much larger station 
in its place. Accustomed as she was to arriving 
in strange cities, Mrs. Bowen was suddenly 
bewildered. A man in porter’s uniform took 
her bag from her. People always flocked to 
wait on Mrs. Bowen; strangers looked at her, 
and called each other’s attention to her. Her 
loveliness had changed, but it had not faded, 
and there was added to it a dignity that is not 
part of youth. 

‘* Washington House, ma’am?’’ the man 
asked. 

‘*No, the Davis House.’’ 

The man looked up at her. 

‘*There’s no Davis House, ma’am. That’s 
gone long ago. The Washington House stands 
there. It’s the best hotel, ma’am.’”’ 

Mrs. Bowen looked past him into the 
shadows. There, at the edge of the platform, 
was where old Andrew had always waited—old 
Andrew, who had driven away now, far into 
the past. Mrs. Bowen’s lips trembled; she 
spoke a little huskily, conscious that she was 


| about to do a foolish thing. 


“Take my bag to the Washington House 
and reserve a room for me, please. I am 
going to walk out to the college. ’’ 

‘*Yes, ma’am. But you’re going wrong!’’ 

‘*Wrong?’’ said Mrs. Bowen, in amazement. 
Did she not know the way from the station to 

the college as she knew the contour of 
her hand? 

‘“*Yes, ma’am. They’ve changed the 
station. You come in different. You 
see aa 

Mrs. Bowen changed the direction of 
her steps without waiting for him to 
finish. Where there had once been a 
grass-skirted road, she saw before her 
now a paved and lighted street. Down 
it she walked rapidly. 

Half an hour later, Mrs. Bowen went 
up the steps of the Washington House, 
registered, and was shown to her room. 

**T must stay till to-morrow, ’’ she said 
to herself. ‘‘In the morning I will go 
away. I am a stranger in a strange 
land. My house is gone, the open 
spaces are gone, they have broken the 
lawns with buildings. I should never 
have come. ’? 

Mrs. Bowen was tired, and she slept 
well. But she woke in sadness and 
depression. 

‘*] should never have come,’’ she 
said to herself again. She crossed the 
room and looked out. ‘‘If they have 
taken down the old church, it will break 
my heart.’’ 

Then she drew a long breath. The 
old church was still there; at the sight 
of it, Mrs. Bowen’s eyes filled with 
tears. 

At breakfast, Mrs. Bowen could not 
have a table to herself. She wished 
that she had ordered breakfast in her 
room. It was not courteous to sit at 
the same table with people and not 
answer them politely. But speech was 
difficult with these enthusiastic fathers 
and mothers who had come to com- 
mencement. 

‘*The college is much improved under 
this man, ’”’ said the gentleman opposite 
her. ‘‘They have new courses and 
new buildings. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’? said Mrs. Bowen, politely. 
She finished her breakfast and went 
back to her room. The college had ‘‘im- 
proved’’; was that the way the world 
regarded the changes at Wendover ? 

Wearily, Mrs. Bowen went to her window 
and sat down. Would there be a procession 
from the campus to the church, as of old, or 
had that, too, been changed? It was tradi- 
tional that the president should make the 
baccalaureate address; what could this young 
man have to say? 

‘*My text, brethren, ’’—her husband’s grave, 
deep voice rang in her ears, —‘‘my text is found 
in the twenty-third chapter of St. Luke, and 
the thirty-eighth verse: ‘And a superscription 
also was written over him, in letters of Greek, 
and Latin, and Hebrew.’ ’”’ 

It had been a superb sermon, superbly deliv- 
ered. In other places, among scholars, Presi- 


I’m heah. We is suah | its cloistered, studious life, to its high ideal of | dent Bowen was remembered for his learning 


| and his sermons, although here he was forgot- 
|ten. But here was his home, her home; this 
was the place they had loved together, the 
place that knew them no more. 

With straining eyes, Mrs. Bowen looked 
down the street. The congregation was gath- 
She scrutinized each passing group. 
But there was no one whom she knew; the 
older generation was gone, her own had 
changed utterly. She said to herself that 
nothing could persuade her to go to church. 

















- husband; she had wished sometimes that she 
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She would stay in her room, and at noon she 
would go away. 

The street was filling with churchgoers; the 
young people among them laughed and talked. 
To Mrs. Bowen the sounds seemed unsuitable 
for Sunday morning in Wendover. Then she 
smiled bitterly to herself. “These were the 
ways of youth, and she was old. 

Suddenly she heard the sound of music and 
of marching feet. There was to be a proces- 
sion, after all. The band, however, was an 
innovation; it played a hymn-tune, but the 
music sounded cheerful, and even gay. In 
President Bowen’s day, commencement was a 
serious occasion; young men and old alike 
treated life with a more respectful gravity. 

The procession came into view, moving 
briskly, with the band at the head of it. The 
chatter on the street grew louder; just under 
the window of the hotel a girl waved her hand 
ina gay greeting. Young girls had not behaved 
like that in Mrs. Bowen’s day in Wendover. 

With the clear likeness of her husband in 
her eyes, she sought out the tall figure behind 
the band. In the years since she had seen 
President Adams, he had not changed. He 
was still awkward, he still lacked dignity, he 
was still unpleasantly self-sufficient. 

Mrs. Bowen went a little nearer to the 
window as the procession climbed the church 
steps. She could still see that other figure, 
leading his boys and girls more slowly, looking 
about abstracted, with his thoughts on what 
he meant to say to these children whom he 
loved. She had been much younger than her 


might in her still earlier youth have been his 
student, and have received his admonition and 
his blessing. 

Mrs. Bowen lifted the window. They had 
begun to sing; the glee-club led, as of old, and 
they used the familiar tune for the Kyrie. 
Breathlessly Mrs. Bowen listened. The Gloria 
would follow in a moment; she could hear 
now the clear voice of President Adams. The 
street was quiet; she could almost distinguish 
his words. 

Then, before the Gloria had begun, Mrs. 
Bowen had crossed the room and opened the 
door. She would go to church; she could not 
stay away. There some one would know her, 
there things were unchanged, there she could 
sit in her own pew, and try to reconstruct the 
past. The young man would preach, but she 
need not listen; she could sit and think her 
own thoughts. 

The loungers on the hotel porch looked at 
her curiously as she went swiftly past them. 
Evidently they thought that she was a mother 
who was there for commencement, and they 
wondered why her son had not come to escort 
her to the church. 

Mrs. Bowen swiftly crossed the street and 
climbed the steps. In a moment more she 
would be in her own pew, where on all Sun- 
days except baccalaureate Sunday she and 
President Bowen had sat together. President 
Adams had no family; the pew was still hers. 
She would go in as quietly as she could, without 
an usher, and attract as little attention as 
possible. 

The usher met her apologetically at the door. 

“I’m sorry, but there are no seats down- 
Sstairs.’”” He went on hesitatingly, ‘‘There is 
room in the gallery. ’’ 

Mrs. Bowen thanked him graciously; then 
she climbed the steep stairs. She would have 
preferred to go away, but she would not leave 
the church because she could not have a good 
seat. It was appropriate, she said to herself,. 
that there should be no room for her. 

At the front of the gallery several rows of 
seats: were filled; behind them, Mrs. Bowen 
sat down. She would stay a little while; then 
she would slip out and take her train: 

She rose with the others for the Gloria, and 
looked down upon the congregation. The 
women wore clothes of lovely color; from 
above, they looked like a great bed of flowers 
round the dark mass of black gowns. The 
sight thrilled Mrs. Bowen in.spite of her lone- 
liness. She tried to see who occupied the 
president’s pew, but the standing figures hid 
it from her. 

Through the Gloria, Mrs. Bowen stood; 
through the hymn, she sat still. The momen- 
tary thrill was gone; she was again an alien 
and a stranger. She had come back less to 
see Wendover than to quicken her memory of 
the past, once more to be near her husband, 
who had been Wendover’s most distinguished 
head. But her husband lived only in her 
heart; in this changed and unfamiliar spot he 
had no part. 

Through the second hymn also Mrs. Bowen 
sat still, with her cheek on her hand. When 
the hymn ended, she lifted her head and looked 
wearily about, wondering if it was not almost 
time for her to take her train. She wished 





that she had not come! 

Suddenly Mrs. Bowen started and leaned 
forward. She grasped the back of the pew | 
before her. It seemed to her that she could | 
never get her breath; she felt the blood rush | 
to her face, recede, and then rush back again. | 

Down among the seated congregation she | 
could now see an empty space, where a pew | 


President Adams began to speak, he glanced 
at it; the heads of the congregation were 
turned toward it. 

Slowly, as if uneonsciously, Mrs. Bowen got 
to her feet. President Adams held a book in 
his hand; as he looked down at the boys and 
girls, he opened it and laid it before him. Then 
he began to speak in his clear, carrying voice: 

‘*T shall depart from the usual custom of 
Wendover this morning; I shall read a sermon, 
instead of preaching one. Twenty years ago 
a graduating class, seated where you are seated, 
heard the last public address of the loved and 
distinguished Doctor Bowen. It has been 
described as an ideal baccalaureate sermon; it 
is given to young men in theological seminaries 
for them to study. But it belongs to us as it 
belongs to no one else. Compared to it, on this 


day especially, any counsel that I could give | 


you would seem feeble. The text is found in 
the twenty-third chapter of Luke, and the 






trip that Hale made with his 

captives. The man who accom- 
panied him was the giant who 
had cowed Murdock; as a game- 
warden, he had legal power to 
arrest men in the unorganized 
regions of the state. Conse- 
quently, Hale listened to Blunt’s 
protests against what he termed 
illegal arrest with great compo- 
sure. 

Blunt was still in a fighting 
mood. But he and the Wincapaw 
claimant had been whiling away 
time on Misery by slaughtering 
deer in the close season, an offense 
that, had attracted little atten- 
tion. Now it furnished the game- 
warden with an adequate reason 
for making the arrest. 

At the shire town of the county 
the big warden turned the pris- 
oners over to the sheriff on the 
charge of having killed game out 
of season. Hale saw them placed 
in cells, and went back to the 
hotel, knowing that before they 
could find any one to give bail 
for them the affair would be in 
the hands of competent lawyers. 

At the first opportunity he had 
telegraphed to his uncle and his 
lawyer, and had urged them to 
meet him at the shire town. They 
were with him before he slept 
that night. 

**T’m not surprised at Blunt’s 
going into the scheme, if he was 
paid enough,’’ said the lawyer. 
‘*He has been on the ragged edge 
of disbarment for some years. ° 
Undoubtedly, both he and Mur- 
dock intended to drop out of sight 
after the drive had been held up 
for the season. About all the 
damage would have been accom- 
plished in these few weeks of 
hold-up. I can understand why those two 
blacklegs are in the affair. But as for John 
Batterson—do you believe what they say? It 
was a madman’s act, backing such a plot with 
such tools !’’ 

‘*It’s hard to believe it,’’ said Hale, ‘‘but if 
it had been simply a case of plain financial 
hold-up, these men would have had their 
hands stretched out for money. They refused 
to compromise. Their purpose was to ruin us 
as a firm—put us out of business on the river. ’’ 

‘* After the last directors’ meeting, Batterson 
knew that he was at the end of his rope with 
the Telos Company,’’ said Weston Hale. ‘‘As 
soon as we began to dig into his affairs, we 
uncovered an amazing system of petty stealings 
and graft. You see, business in the woods 
is different from any other kind; you put an 
experienced field manager in charge, and are 
obliged to leave details to him.. Evidently 
Batterson found how easy it was to dip in for 
himself, and kept getting bolder. He couldn’t 
have kept it up much longer, but he dates all 


|’: was a rapid although silent 
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thirty-eighth verse: ‘Anda superscription also 
was written over him, in letters of Greek, and 
Latin, and Hebrew.’ ”’ 

For an instant Mrs. Bowen stood still; then 
| She went down the gallery steps. A necessity 
| was upon her, as great as the necessity for food 
| when a person is starving, or for tears when 
one is in grief. In it was all a wanderer’s 
homesickness through twenty years, strength- 
ened and sharpened by sight of home. 

She found the usher standing in the hall, 
and touched him on the arm. 

‘‘T am Mrs. Bowen,’’ she said. ‘‘Do you 
think I might go into my pew?’’ 

The young man looked at her, with his eyes 
widening, and his face flushing. There was 
no doubt that he knew who Mrs. Bowen was. 

**Oh, yes!’’ he said. 

Then once more, with throbbing heart, Mrs. 
| Bowen went up the aisle and past the laurel 


| 8 
| wreath into her own place. 
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HALE LAUGHED, AND SLAPPED HIM ON THE BACK. 


on the eve of the April term here—the crimi- 
nal term. The grand jury begins its sessions 
day after to-morrow. You seem to have two 
pretty important witnesses bottled up in the 
county jail. ’’ ' 

**T suppose there’s only one thing to do,’’ 
said Weston Hale. ‘*That’s to place our 
evidence in the hands of the county attorney 
and let the matter run its course.’’ 

‘*What action are the Telos people taking 
in regard to Batterson’s affairs ?’’ 

‘*We’re not going to prosecute. The directors 
|are half to blame, anyway. They gave over 
everything into his hands. He was making 
|ingoing crews tote goods without pay, and 
| was collecting toting fees from the company 
| for his own pocket. He even went to selling 
| supplies and taking the money, half-feeding 
| our crews, and keeping a labor fuss going all 
| the time. Our directors ought to have known 
about such matters. We hate to have such 
mismanagement of our business shown up, 
|even for the sake of punishing Batterson. 





| sat down to await the convening of the grand 
| jury, even though the county attorney, after 
|a conference, agreed to call witnesses in the 
case at the very opening of the session. 

| ‘The next day it became apparent that Blunt 
| was still belligerent. He sent several tele- 
| grams, and demanded a hearing on the poach- 
ing charge. After the summons had been 
served on him, commanding his attendance 
before the grand jury, he sent more telegrams. 

Late that evening Hale, his uncle, the game- 
warden and their attorney were going over 
the case in anticipation of the meeting of the 
grand jury the following morning. 
| **The county attorney has decided to make 

Batterson the principal in the indictment,’’ 
said the lawyer. ‘*Murdock has volunteered 
as a witness; Blunt will have to talk. As 
difficult as it is to believe that a man in Bat- 
terson’s position would —’’ 
| Hard knuckles banged upon the door, the 
door was flung open, and John P. Batterson 

stalked in. 

‘**T believe in taking the bull by the horns, 
gentlemen !’’ he cried. His hard eyes searched 
face after face. At that moment he seemed 
more self-possessed than any of the others in 
the room. 

‘*If you see any horns here, take hold of 
them, Batterson,’’ said Mr. Weston Hale. 

Batterson shut the door, and came into the 

center of the room. ‘‘I take 
it you weren’t looking for 
me,’’ he observed. 

“IT knew that four of the 
telegrams Blunt sent out to- 
day were for you,’’ said the 
lawyer. ‘* But I certainly 
didn’t think you would care 
to hurry in this direction. ’’ 

‘*This is just the place where 
I belong when there’s a plot 
on foot to carry me before the 
grand jury on the word of a 
sneak-thief and a renegade 
lawyer.’’ 

‘“* There is no plot. But 
there is to be an investigation 
of certain extraordinary mat- 
ters,’’ said. the attorney. 

“This spy is still at his 
work, eh?’’ Batterson pointed 
a gaunt finger at Hale. 

The young man leaped to 
his feet; his eyes were flash- 
ing. 

‘* Batterson, ’’ he cried, ‘* you 

don’t need to have me rehearse 
{ your efforts to ruin me since I 
met you up in those woods! I 
have never interested myself 
in any of your business. I 
did what I told you I should 
do—I told the Telos people 
why I could not carry out my 
orders while I was in their 
employ. My conscience is 
entirely clear. Now I’ll take 
no more insults from you!’’ 

*“*This is no time for your 
insolence, Batterson,’’ said 
Weston Hale. ‘‘ The Telos 
people have given you a chance 
you didn’t deserve. That con- 
sideration ought to soften you. 
But you come raging in here 
more brazen than ever. What’s 
the matter with you?’’ 

‘*You are proposing to take 
a mess of lies before the grand jury of this 
eounty!’’ cried Batterson. 

‘*What Murdock says may be a lie; I hope 
it is, for the sake of a man who has held your 
position in this part of the country. But it’s 
for the grand jury to weigh the evidence. ’’ 

‘**T’ve come here to warn you against trying 
to slop any of your guesswork evidence over 
on to me!’’ shouted Batterson. ‘‘I suppose 
| you thought I was the kind of a man who 
| would lie down, stick four paws in the air, 





and ki-yi for merey because a liar got busy 
| with my affairs. I’ve seen Blunt. Blunt 
| knows that Murdock has lied. I’m going to 
fight this thing. I like to serve notice on men 
when I’m fighting ’em. 1’m here to do it.’’ 
He turned on the younger Hale. ‘*‘When a 
raw-boned cub of your dimensions comes round 
|on my stamping-ground and tries to run me 
| out of business, I don’t propose to let him get 
away with it. And you can take that for 
just what it’s worth!’’ 

| Then he stamped out of the room. 


disclosures from the time my nephew appeared | We’re simply going to discharge him. But | ‘‘Well, gentlemen,’’ remarked the lawyer, 
on the ground. I’ll admit that the plot that | this matter of the Misery Gore conspiracy | ‘‘I think you perceive that the law must be 


has just been exposed is almost too much to 
believe. But a man gets used to a certain 
amount of lawlessness in the woods, and some- 
times doesn’t stop to weigh chances. ’’ 

‘*Of course the identification of Murdock will 
promptly dissolve that temporary injunction, ’’ 
said the lawyer. ‘‘That’s the first big item.’’ 

‘*T took a chance on that,’’ confessed Hale. 
‘*The logs are running. We couldn’t afford 
to miss the driving pitch—and it’s hard work 
getting messages to Misery.’’ 

“‘T think the spirit of the law will cover 


| seems to be out of our hands. ’’ 
| ‘*T’m interested mostly in one thing now,’’ 
cried Richard Hale, ‘‘and that’s in seeing the 
Misery logs go down into the river to join the 
main drive! Have I got to stay away from 
|my work to fight Batterson? The man has 
| abused me, but I’d rather be attending to my 
business than fighting him in court. ’’ 
‘*That’s a very proper spirit,’’ said the 
| lawyer, ‘‘but the affair must take its course in 
| the courts. Moving to secure the dissolving 
of the injunction will open the case. The 








| allowed to take its course with the intractable 
Mr. Batterson. ’’ 5 

| The next day Richard Hale and the big 
| game-warden were called before the grand 
| jury. They gave their testimony, and were 
permitted to go about their business. That 
business was on Misery Gore just then. 

| ‘*There’s no need of sitting round here and 
| waiting for that jury to rise,’’ his lawyer said 
|to him. ‘‘Here’s the court order dissolving 
the injunction. I’! inform you by letter of 
the findings of the grand jury.’’ 





your case,’’ the lawyer said. ‘‘I’ll attend to | county attorney must be informed of the cir-| With a light heart, Hale hastened back to 
had been left vacant, although the congrega-| the letter of the law the first thing in the | cumstances. You’ll be called before the grand | Misery. The logs were running beautifully. 
tion had overflowed into the hot gallery. At| morning. Now what are my instructions for | jury.”’ 
the end of the pew hung a laurel wreath. As/| the next move? This case has come toa head; It was in no spirit of resignation that Hale The overflow gushed through the cribwork, 


| Leadbetter’s sluices were entirely successful. 
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When a timber operator has as able a| At first she thought that the noise was made 


the. logs rode safe. Even the more skittish | told me I was picking right,’’ Leadbetter said 
ones that reared high on the flood and leaped | to Hale. ‘‘But I didn’t know I was picking 
at the rim of the sluices could not scale the | a partner who would open the river to us in 
barrier. this style. Mr. Hale, they never again can 

The men of the crew had become an enthu- | call me ‘Hard-Luck’ Anse.’’ 
siastic band. Leadbetter declared that every | The story how the drive came bouncing 
man was worth two of the ordinary sort, and | down in record time to the big sorting boom 
that Doe was the equal of four cooks; he fol-| is now a matter of river history. Richard 
lowed the drive down the stream with his outfit, | Hale proved himself an excellent master of 
pitched camp each night in a new place, and |men. More than that, by his management 
gave his men four good meals every day. of the lumber operation on Misery, he had 

‘*You didn’t mention outside, did you, Mr. | shown what the applied science of forestry 
Hale, that a good detective is up here wasting | could accomplish in preserving resources. 
his time?’’ asked Doe one day. In the summer, the new directors of the 

‘‘No, sir! For you’re nailed to this job for | Telos Company, after inspecting Misery Gore 
the rest of your natural life at double the | and their own tracts of land, concluded that 
wages paid any cook in these north woods.’’ | the modern science of forestry has much to do 

‘*T don’t know what detectives get for pay,’’ | with profitable lumbering. 
said Doe, thoughtfully, ‘‘and I don’t care} Benjamin Stacy, president of the Stacy Log- 
now. I’m better suited—and I’ll do your| Hauling Machine Company, received a letter 
private detecting—that is, if I won’t be accused | containing an order for ten engines, jocosely 
of grabbing in.’’ referred to in the postscript as ‘‘Susan Puf- 

Hale laughed, and slapped him on the back. | fers.”” The letter was signed, ‘‘ Richard 

A week later Hale received a letter from 
his lawyer. Before the grand jury, Murdock 
had denied that Batterson had been implicated 
in the alleged plot to stop the work on Misery. 
He declared that when he had accused Bat- 
terson, he was in fear of his life, and had 
merely been trying to shift responsibility. 
Blunt had been equally insistent before the 
jury that Batterson had not been concerned. 

That much of the secrets of the grand-jury 
room the county’s prosecuting attorney had 
confided to interested persons in the case. 

‘*It is plain to me and to your uncle,’’ the 
lawyer added, ‘‘that Batterson has been using 
money again. His tools are willing to earn 
pay by shouldering his guilt. Both were 
indicted for conspiracy with intent to defraud, 
pleaded nolo contendere, and were sentenced 
to three years each in state prison. The pun- 
ishment is not adequate, in my opinion, and it 
is unfortunate that Batterson has escaped. But 
the case was hurried to the grand-jury room 
before a thorough investigation could be made, 
and we must abide by the result. There is an 
element of comfort in the situation for you, 
however. 

‘*The Telos Company heard of certain threats 
that Batterson had been making. He had de- 
clared publicly that he would see what dyna- 
mite would do in bringing people to their 
senses in the north country. The directors of 
the Telos Company called him in, laid a list 
of his dishonest transactions 
before him, and gave hima 
chance to leave the state and 
escape punishment. They 
put the matter so strongly 
to him that he has left. The 
course may be questionable 
from a point of justice, but 
the Telos people wished to 
get rid of him as easily as 
possible. I think you are 
now safe from persecution 
by a man who, as far as 
you were concerned, was a 
dangerous maniac. ’’ 

Hale passed the letter to 
Leadbetter. 

‘‘Jail is the right kind 
of punishment for the wick- 
edness of some people,’’ 
Leadbetter remarked, after 
he had read the communi- 
cation. ‘‘ But what has hap- 
pened to John P. Batterson 
hits him as hard as any jail 
sentence could do. Mr. 
Hale, that man was drunk 
with the power he had up 
in this country. He didn’t 
want to see me succeed—he 
didn’t want to have any 
one be anything up here. 
That man’s punishment 
began the day you landed 
in these parts. He saw 
that the Telos people were 
starting something new in forestry matters, 
and that it was going to expose him. So he 
put up a fight. ’’ 

A few weeks later, when the Misery logs 
were well along in the main streams, a messen- 
ger brought Hale an important communication 
from the directors of the Telos Company. 
There was also a letter from Weston Hale. 
That letter cautioned the young man against 
being too much set up by his new honors, 
since the appointment was partly the result 
of personal ‘‘pull.’”” A loyal and admiring 
uncle at headquarters was largely responsible 
for the fact that Richard Hale had been made 
temporary master of the Telos drive for that 
season in place of Batterson. 

Weston Hale added that emissaries from the 
company had privately observed Richard’s 
work on Misery, and that the directors were 
sure he could do their work successfully. 
They advised, however, that he should work 
with the more experienced Anson Leadbetter. 

Thus it happened that the Misery logs 
‘*joined drives’’ with the logs of the Telos Com- 
pany, and that there was no quarrel over the 
right of way on those waters, for ‘‘Hammer- 
head’’ Batterson’s domination had been abol- 
ished for all time. 

‘*When I picked you for a partner, my heart 








Hale, Field Manager for the Telos Company. " 


Spe BEAR zz c4e HOUSE € 


HAT morning Mrs. Londa dH 
Weir had had trouble with 
herself, her husband, and a 
fireplace that smoked ; Bobby, her ‘ 
four-year-old boy, had strayed unattended into 
the surrounding maze of towering peaks and 
yawning cafions ; and after the search for him, 
she had found a bear in the house. Just what 
would have happened had it not been for the 
trouble she had had with herself and her 
husband it is impossible to tell. This is how 
it was. 

The trouble with herself was somewhat 
chronic, and arose because she could not drag 
herself out of bed when Jim got up. Where- 
upon Jim, as usual, dressed without making 
any noise at all, built the fire, put some water 
on for the coffee, and hurried out of the cabin 





DRAWN BY H.C. EDWARDS 


PLUMO WAS ... UTTERING YELPS OF MINGLED 


AND DEFIANCE. 


to the fenced meadow after his pack-mule and 
saddle-horse. Londa knew that he always got 
his feet wet in that meadow, and she was 
chiding herself for being an unworthy forest 
ranger’s wife, and wondering whether to make 
him popovers or corn bread for his breakfast, 
when she dropped off to sleep. 

When she awoke, she heard a spoon clink- 
ing, and guessed correctly that, with the 
frying-pan on a newspaper in his lap, Jim was 
sitting in front of the fireplace, eating four 
eggs scrambled, with warmed-over beans. But 
he was so good and kind that she resolved, as 
she hurriedly dressed, not to let him know 
that his ways disturbed her. When, however, 
on entering the part of the tiny cabin that 
served as kitchen, and dining-room, and living- 
room, she found Jim unshaven and with 
rumpled hair, she thought it necessary to chide 
him. 

‘*T know it,’’ Jim replied, brusquely. ‘But 
when you’ve got riding to do, you want to get 
your stock on the move the minute they get 


between meals for a grass-fed horse. And 
besides, no one is going to see that topknot of 


meet up with some sheep man.’’ 





through eating. Because it’s a long time} 











FEAR 





| 


mine for a week now—unless I happen to| had it not been for Plumo. 


helper as Anson Leadbetter, he can afford to 
leave private affairs in his partner’s hands. 
When the Telos Company had made its offer, 
Richard Hale had been aware of this fact. 
And Misery Gore is turning her full quota of 
logs into the streams each spring, under the 
direction of Leadbetter. 

However, if you study the new timber tract 
maps that Hale has prepared, you will not find 
on them the name ‘‘Misery Gore.’’ The tract 
is plotted as ‘‘Leadbetter’s Luck,’’ and its 
registered log-mark is a horseshoe. 

The partners adopted the name and mark 
at the suggestion of Peter Doe, who prefaced 
his proposal with an apology for ‘‘grabbing 
in.’? But Doe, who has been presented with 
a silent partnership in the Misery venture, 
was really only grabbing into his own business 
that time. And furthermore, he has business 
enough of his own that demands his attention. 
He is field steward for all the Telos camps, 
with a score of cooks to hire and oversee. 

THE END. 





Weir was a_ reasonable, sweet- 
tempered young woman. The other 
hour was the one before breakfast. 

**?’m here now,’’ she said, in a 
petulant tone, ‘‘but I’m only your wife, so I 
suppose it doesn’t matter.’’ 

‘*Humph!’’ returned Jim, looking up at his 
wife. ‘‘Comb your hair, honey, and then 
we'll talk it over.’’ 

He hastily gulped down what was left of the 
eggs and beans, went in to the curtained-off 
bedroom to give Bobby his kiss and bear hug, 
called to Londa, ‘‘Well, so long! Be good,’’ 
and hurried out of the cabin. 

A little later Londa heard him scolding his 
pack-mule; that was a sign that Jim was 
angry. ‘To be sure, he turned in his saddle 
and waved his hand just before he disappeared 

in the forest. But as he 
was off for a ten days’ 
cruise through the moun- 
tains, that was a poor good- 
by. 

Shortiy after Jim had 
left, and before Londa had 
had her cry half out, the 
wind whipped round to the 
south and sent puffs of 
smoke down the chimney. 
Jim had made that chimney 
himself, and admitted that 
he had ‘‘put in the south 
draw backwards.’’ On this 
morning it smoked so badly 
that Londa finally threw 
water on the fire and put it 
out. Then she missed 
Bobby. 

Now if you live in town, 
all you have to do when 

_ your child is lost is to tele- 
phone round to the neigh- 
bors, and in ten minutes 
you have the youngster 
safely back. But if you 
are a forest ranger’s wife, 
and live eighteen miles from 
the nearest neighbor, and 

especially if you are a 

daughter of the city and 

know nothing whatever 
about following tracks, it 
is as if the vast timbered 
jumble of peaks and ridges 
and cafions had swallowed your little one. 

When Londa missed Bobby, she was frightened. 

For a while, she never knew how long, she 
looked distractedly round, in the tiny house 
and under it, and about the corral and barn; 
she hardly dared to think of the gloomy tangle 
of forest. Then, facing the situation squarely, 
she ran to a pinnacle of rock in front of the 
cabin in order to look down the cafion. And 
just as she gained the top of her lookout, 
she caught a fleeting glimpse of the dear little 
towhead through a gap in a distant bank of 
timber. If she had been a few seconds later, 
she would not have seen him. 

What a race she had then! And how re- 
lieved she was when finally she came up with 
the child, crawling on his hands and knees 
through the brush after Plumo, the dog, who 
was excitedly smelling out chipmunks! But 
later it seemed to her that they would never 
get home; they were not far from home, but 
it was up-hill all the way, and she felt nerv- 
ously and physically exhausted. 

When they did get home, they found a bear 
in the house. 

Even then they would have been all right 
As they passed 
the end of the cabin where the chimney was, 


For twenty-three hours every day Londa| Mrs. Weir heard the pots and pans rattling. 





by some thieving Indian dog; then she heard 
the pad-pad of great, jarring feet. She decided 
instantly what to do. Stooping down, she put 
her hand over Bobby’s mouth, and lifted him 
with the other arm. Her plan was to take 
refuge in the barn. 

But at that moment Plumo, who was still 
industriously hunting nuisances, dashed in at 
the back door of the cabin, barking furiously. 
The next second he came out, with the grizzly 
after him. 

Plumo fied yelping toward Mrs. Weir, with 
the evident intention of taking refuge under 
her skirts. There was no time now for her to 
reach the shelter of the barn. A ladder leaned 
against the end of the cabin; Jim kept it there 
because it would be handy in case of fire. 
Londa made for the ladder, and in spite of 
her skirts and Bobby’s weight, climbed hastily 
to the roof. 

As she feared that the bear would climb up 
after her, she hastily set Bobby down astride 
of the ridge-pole, and pushed the ladder over 
backward. The bear, however, kept on round 
the corner after Plumo. 

Bobby looked up at his mother to see whether 
he should laugh or ery, and Londa, who had 
been a teacher in a kindergarten, and who well 
knew how contagious fear is, turned her face 
so that the child could not see it. 

‘*Bobby,’’ she said, in as even and casual a 
tone as she could muster, ‘‘there’s a big bear 
down there. That was why I put my hand 
on your mouth. But he can’t come up to us 
at all. Why, he can’t even catch an ordinary 
dog like Plumo.’’ 

The situation below hardly bore out Londa’s 
words; at least, Plumo was being closely 
pursued. They could plainly hear the clamor 
of the chase. Bobby was only partly reas- 
sured. 

**Mother, ’’ he asked, ‘‘where is Papa Jim?’’ 

The child’s question brought the incidents of 
the morning to Londa’s mind, and with them 
a flood of emotion. But she was helped in 
choking it down by the sight of the bear and 
Plumo making another round past the end of 
the house. 

The bear was very thin and gaunt, appar- 
ently from age and starvation, and he flung his 
loose-jointed limbs forward in a way that car- 
ried him swiftly over the ground. Plumo was 
running, humped up, and was uttering yelps 
of mingled fear and defiance. At the corner 
the dog came to his private entrance under the 
cabin, changed his course sharply, and dived 
into it. 

‘*There, Bobby,’’ exclaimed Londa, ‘‘Plumo 
has run under the house—and my, but that 
old bear will be angry because he can’t get at 
him!’’ 

At that moment the cabin shuddered like a 
foundering ship, and there was a sound of 
splintering timber. Londa peered cautiously 
down from her perch, and saw the bear trying 
to enlarge Plumo’s private entrance. When 
his great claws tore at the underpinning, they 
jarred the solid little house from foundation to 
gable. 

But this lasted only for the few moments 
during which the industrious Plumo was scut- 
tling to a rear exit under the back steps of 
the cabin. Soon he returned round the corner, 
and at once attacked the bear from the rear. 

This led to a rapid succession of manceuvers, 
in which the excited Plumo danced round, now 
under the cabin, now outside it. After a time 
the exertion appeared to tell on the bear. Either 
that, or he remembered that there were more 
substantial pleasures in lifé than chasing an 
insignificant dog. At all events, the ungainly 
beast gave up the fight, and lumbered back into 
the kitchen. 

For a while all was quiet, or it would have 
been quiet if Plumo had not kept up his 
barking. Londa imagined that the bear was 
devouring the haunch of venison, and she was 
beginning to wish she could see what he 
was doing, when—crash! He had evidently 
knocked down a shelf—either the one that held 
the condiments and the oatmeal, or the one 
that held the wild-strawberry preserves she 
had meant to lower into the cool pit under 
the flooring. 

The thought of that possibility almost drove 
from Londa’s mind her terrible sense of despair 
at being alone with her child on a ridge-pole, 
and her solemn, gnawing resolve that never, 
never again, if she escaped alive, would she let 
Jim ride away into the forest without bidding 
him the accustomed good-by. 

The more she thought of the position of the 
two shelves, the surer she was that it was the 
one with the strawberry preserves. The glass 
jars had smashed to bits on the cook-stove; 
she could tell that by the sound of the crash. 
She groaned when she remembered the labori- 
ous hours that she had spent gathering the 
precious strawberries. 

Londa determined to do something immedi- 
ately to get the bear out of the house. Almost 
at the same moment the beast came out him- 
self—after Plumo. Londa saw instantly that 
the hideous head was splashed with wild- 
strawberry preserve; she resolved angrily that 
the time had come for her to act. When the 
bear again retired through the door of the 
cabin, she had formed her plans. 

‘*Bobby,’’ she said, in the confidential tone 
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T is said that poets are born and 
not made, but this is not true of 
lawyers. It is, of course, easier 
to make lawyers of some men than 
it is of others, because some pos- 
sess in a higher degree than others 
the qualities required. But all these qualities 
are of the practical kind that any normal man 
has in some degree, and that proper training 
can develop and perfect. No man ever became 
a good lawyer by inborn talent alone. 

From the decisions of the courts in suits 
between individuals, there grew up after many 
centuries a body of principles known as the 
‘‘eommon law of England,’’ that regulated 
the conduct of English citizens. These princi- 
ples were never collected or formulated, but 
had to be learned by the study of the decisions 
of the courts. 

Our ancestors brought this unwritten law 
with them to America, and except for the parts 
of it that relate to the established church, the 
rights of the crown, and so forth, and that we 
have discarded as inconsistent with American 
ideas and institutions, it is to this day the law 
of all the states that were settled by English- 


speaking people. 





THE “SYSTEM OF LAW.” 


ROM time to time this law was changed 
F and new laws were made by acts of Parlia- 

ment. Moreover, American legislatures 
have made many alterations and additions. 
The laws passed in each state at every session 
fill a large volume. Many laws have been 
changed repeatedly, and some have been 
repealed and then reénacted. Since the courts 
have to deal with all these written laws as 
well as with the unwritten law, their decisions 
fill many volumes every year. Often the 
statutes are so loosely drawn that their mean- 
ing is not clear. They sometimes conflict with 
one another. Thus, although we say we 
have a ‘‘system of law,’’ it is never easy to 
tell just what it is at any given time. 

Some states have tried to cure these defects 
by adopting general codes that undertake to 
state accurately what the law is on every sub- 
ject. That requires enormous study and labor, 
and it is a matter of dispute whether or not 
the attempts to codify the laws have produced 
satisfactory results. 

Besides the rules concerning conduct and 
rights that these methods have established, 
there had to be rules of practise in the courts. 
For centuries such rules were very technical 
and needlessly strict; and often cases were 
decided without regard to their merits. That 
kind of obstruction to justice has now been 
removed almost everywhere by the adoption 
of more simple rules of procedure. 

Rules of evidence were also necessary. It 
has been held that in some cases the temptation 





The MAKING of SUCCESSFUL. 


Ill. THE LAWYER. 
By the HON. JUDSON HARMON, Ex-Governor of Ohio. 


to falsehood was so strong that 
only written evidence should 
suffice. In others, the testimony 


|of a single witness was not considered suffi- 


cient, especially when he was an accomplice 
in wrong-doing. 

In still other cases, witnesses were not per- 
mitted to testify at all concerning certain acts 
or communications, as, for example, those 
between husband and wife in the intimacies 
of their relation, between priest and penitent, 
or between lawyer and client. 





These rules of evidence have all been more 
or less modified, but it is 


study and application after they 
were admitted to practise. 
Learning alone never made a 
lawyer, if by that word we mean one who 
successfully applies the law in practise. He 
must have, too, the practical faculties well 
developed. He must be able to discern the 
truth, often from confused and conflicting 
statements. When he learns the facts, he 
must analyze them and discover the gist of the 
case—the point on which it will turn. 
Then he must apply his knowledge of legal 
rules and principles in order to advise his client 
properly. His client may 








not always easy to deter- ve be clearly in the wrong, 
mine just what they are vst vg or he may be clearly in 
and how far they apply , JVs ? the right. There may be 


in specific cases. 

This general view of 
the sources and nature of 
the law may make it 
easier to understand what 
is required in the making 
of a lawyer. 

The law is properly 
classed among the learned 
professions. The early 
decisions were written 
first in Latin, or in a 
corrupted form of the 
classical Latin that came 
to be known as law 
Latin; and after that in 
Norman French. So were 
the treatises—and many 
of them are still of high 





doubt whether he is right 
or wrong, especially if 
the question depends on 
witnesses; the lawyer 
can seldom know in ad- 


for the other side wil! 
testify. He must be able 
to advise his client to 
submit, or to compromise, 
or to take. the risk of 
litigation. 

In actual litigation the 
lawyer has to exercise a 
different set of faculties. 


first in preparing the 
papers that bring his 
client’s cause before the 








authority—in which law- 
yers undertook to state 
the principles that the 
decisions of the courts had established, and the 
reasons for them, in order that it might be 
possible to apply the principles to new cases 
that might arise. Since much of our law 
comes from the Roman law, a knowledge of 
Latin is a part of the equipment of a lawyer 
of high rank. 


THE PRELIMINARY TRAINING. 


OST law schools now require for admis- 
M sion a degree from a college or from a 
first-class high school, or some equiva- 

lent evidence of study; the course usually 
covers three years. Men have become good 
lawyers with less preparation, but they have 
been the exceptions, and they have had to 
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make up for the lack of education by persistent 


court, then as an advo- 
cate dealing with proof 
and counterproof. He 
maintains his view of fact and law by the 
various modes of argument, and combats the 
arguments of his adversary. Nothing makes 
stronger demands on the powers of perception, 
reason, and clear expression than the trial of 
an important lawsuit where the facts are 
disputed and the principles to be applied are 
in doubt. 

Most of the great lawyers of all times have 
been in public life. Their efforts there have 
usually won them wider fame than their pro- 
fessional labors, yet these efforts have not so 
greatly taxed their powers. Webster’s reply 
to Hayne did not show the ability of the man 
so strikingly as his great arguments before 
Chief Justice Marshall. 

Eloquence, as the word is commonly under- 
stood, is largely a matter of temperament. 


vance what the witnesses | 


He becomes a pleader, | 


With the other qualities required, it is useful 
to a lawyer; without them it is a somewhat 
dubious gift. But the faculty of orderly and 
lucid statement is indispensable. This implies, 
of course, clear and accurate perception, 
thought, and reasoning. I assume that the 
object is always to attain truth and justice. 
If it is to hide or obscure the one and defeat 
the other, a noble profession is degraded. 

Of course a lawyer is,not bound to help his 
adversary; his client is entitled to every fair 
advantage that knowledge and skill may give 
him. But the lawyer is the only professional 
man who is required to take an oath for the 
faithful performance of his duties. That is 
because he is an officer of the court, and there- 
fore a part of the tribunal created to admin- 
ister justice. 

Interest as well as honor require him to be 
in all things scrupulously fair and upright. If 
he is not, his failure is certain. He may suc- 
ceed for a time, but under the eye of judge 
and adversary exposure is bound to come, and 
with it the loss of all hope of eminence in his 
profession. 

The practise of law is beset with more temp- 
tations than almost any other calling. And 
they often come when a man is in the heat of 
conflict, and therefore off his guard. His man- 
liness must therefore become instinctive under 
all conditions, like the courage of a soldier. 
Then sincerity will add weight to his argu- 
ments, and will always win for him attention 
and respect. 





THE LAWYER'S MOTTO. 


S the lawyer’s life is one of conflict, 
A his manners cut a large figure in it. 
His duty sometimes requires him to be 
severe in exposing falsehood and sophistry, 
but mere browbeating and abuse, as well as 
all forms of discourtesy, are unworthy of a 
sworn office of justice, and win only the 
applause of the unthinking. Noblesse oblige 
should be his motto. 

It is a lawyer’s duty to accept every honor- 
able employment that comes to him. But he 
is bound to do nothing for another that he 
would not do for himself; and above all other 
demands he should put his obligation to the 
country whose commission he bears. 

In many callings the object as well as the 
measure of success is the gaining of wealth. 
That is not true of the law. The man who is 
ambitious to be rich should not try to become 
a lawyer, for such an ambition will stunt his 
growth in the things that are required for 
eminence in the profession.. Learning, skill, 
the love of justice, and high rank in the confi- 
dence and esteem of the community are the 
| chief objects to be sought. The man who 
| attains these is sure to earn money enough 
| for all the reasonable needs of life. 








that she always used to get the child’s atten- 
tion, ‘‘do you know what a lockout is?’’ 

‘*No,’? Bobby answered. 

‘‘Well, a lockout is something that fools a 
bear. The next time this old grizzly of ours 
comes out after Plumo, mother is going to run 
down the ladder that Papa Jim made up to 
the loft above the fireplace, and slam both the 
doors shut and slide the bars. That will be 
a lockout. ’’ 

‘*Mother,’’ said Bobby, suddenly diverted 
by the sound of a familiar name, ‘‘I want my 
Papa Jim.’’ 

‘*Oh,’’? Londa replied, hastily, ‘‘Papa Jim 
won’t be back, you know, for eight or ten 
days. But just the minute we get the bear 
locked out of the house, and he gets mad and 
goes off into the woods, mother will get you 
something to eat that will be a surprise. 
While she is gone, you must be careful to stay 
astride of the ridge-pole. And just to make 
sure that you do stay, we’ll play that you are 
a horse tied to a chimney on a roof.’’ 

The novelty of this game impressed Bobby; 
he watched his mother with interest as she 
made a cloth rope by knotting together the 
ruffles from the bottom of her skirt. Then 
Londa set about tearing shakes off the roof. 

Except for the narrow loft that Jim had 
built by the fireplace to keep the heat from 
rising straight up through the roof, there was 
no ceiling in the cabin. When Londa got the 
first shakes loose, she could command a view 
of most of the floor. 

When she looked down and saw the wreck 
that the bear had made of her home, she 
worked with more vigor than ever. The 
gluttonous animal was actually wallowing in 
the fall supplies. Wild-strawberry preserves, 
flour, bacon, beans, dried fruit, venison, and 
comb-honey were piled together in one splendid 
mess. Just at that moment the bear was 
lapping greedily at the honeycombs. Pres- 
ently, when a piece of shake fell near him, 
he bared his teeth and snarled up at the 
mistress of the house. 

The look on the bear’s face almost unnerved 
Londa, it was charged so intensely with the lust 
to kill and mangle. As she continued to work 
at the shakes, she was careful not to let any- 
thing more drop to disturb the grizzly’s feast. 
She found her resolution wavering, and had 
to keep telling herself that she must lock 
the bear out of the house. At last the hole 





in the roof was large enough to admit her 
easily. When she had trimmed the edges so 
that they should not catch her dress, she spoke 
again to Bobby. 

‘*We’re all ready now, sonny-boy. Just 
wait till old Mr. Grizzly Bear takes a notion 
to come out of the house. He won’t get in 
again in a hurry.’’ 

It was not long before the bear took the 
notion that Londa was waiting for him to take. 
Plumo, yelping from the doorway, and making 
short dashes into the room, had goaded the 
grizzly intoa rage. Suddenly the beast turned 
and charged on his tormentor. He chased the 
dog out through the door, and twice round the 
cabin; then when Plumo had escaped under 
the building, the bear again dug furiously at 
the foundations. 

That was Londa’s chance; she would have 
had ample time to close and bar both the 
doors and climb up the ladder to Bobby. 
But still she hesitated, and before she could 
summon her courage, the bear had given up 
digging and had gone back into the build- 
ing. 

Londa was almost glad when, on looking 
down through the hole in the roof, she saw 
him at his feast once more; it relieved her of 
the need of making a decision. The wanton 
cluttering of fall provisions with her six quarts 
of wild-strawberry preserves now seemed a 
small matter. 

Yet Londa knew that she must go down 
and lock out the bear. It made her shiver to 
think what might happen if the bear should 
come back while she was in the kitchen; but 
she saw that it was only a matter of time 
when she should be forced to act. It was 
becoming more and more apparent that Bobby 
could not be expected to remain indefinitely 
astride the ridge-pole. 

It was pitiful for the mother to watch him. 
He responded bravely to all her suggestions, 
yet she knew that all the time he was getting 
hungry, that the sharp ridge-pole was hurting 
his chubby legs, and that he was getting tired 
of being a valiant little man. At last, when 
she saw that his courage was failing rapidly, 
Londa tested all the knots that bound him to 
the chimney, and kissed him tenderly with- 
out letting him know how near she was to 
crying. 

‘* All right, sonny-boy!’’ she announced, as 
gaily as she could. ‘‘I’m going right down 





to get you something to eat that will be a 
surprise. Sick ’em, Plumo! Fetch him out of 
there !’’ 

The day had been an exhilarating one to 
Plumo, but this was the first time that his 
mistress had given him any encouragement. 
Now she was actually urging him on. 

With every hair bristling and expressive of 
hatred and valor, Plumo edged in through 
the door toward the grizzly. Quickly there 
followed a spirited charge—and an equally 
spirited retreat—that brought bear and dog 
bowling out from the cabin. 

A moment later, Bobby’s mother, with her 
courage now well in hand, was lowering her- 
self through the roof. She found it easy to 
gain footing on the loft. Then she paused 
and listened. The dog was barking, and 
bumping about underneath the joists of the 
cabin floor. And there was no mistaking the 
sound of great bear claws raking dirt and 
splinters out of Plumo’s private entrance. 

With a last reassuring ‘‘Whoo-hoo!’’ up to 
Bobby, Londa backed hastily down the ladder. 
From the lower rounds she sprang lightly to 
the floor; then she ran across the room, and 
slammed the big front door. Her plan was to 
shoot the wooden bar of the front door into 
place, to close and fasten the back door at the 
farther end of the cabin, and then to climb 
triumphantly back to Bobby. 

But the bar stuck. And in that moment, 
Londa, striving to steady herself, felt her 
nerves going. 

She remembered that the bar often acted that 
way. Yet she could not leave it; she had 
started to shoot the wooden bar, and some iron 
thing within held her to that purpose. She 
knew just when the bear ceased digging at the 
dog hole. She heard Bobby’s heels tapping 
restlessly on the roof. She knew that the 
animal was changing its position outside—then 
a sudden, violent jerk shot the bar forward to 
its socket. 

With only one thought now, that of getting 
back to Bobby as quickly as possible, Londa 
turned, and as she did so, Plumo, with a loud 
yelp of relief, dashed straight toward her 
through the back door. 

For what was probably the fraction of a 
second, the mother was clutched by the paraly- 
sis of fear. She seemed smothering. Yet her 
brain registered distinct and varied impres- 
sions. Her ears perceived every detail of 


sound that came from the dog and the bear. 
Along with all the confusion and hubbub she 
heard the music of a bird warbling in the 
timber. 

Then, like a sudden stroke of a knife sever- 
ing her bonds, came a friendly, anxious little 
‘*Whoo-00-00!’’ from the roof. And Londa 
screamed and ran. 

It was as if she were carried through the 
air as she sped toward the chimney end of the 
eabin. She did not expect that the bear would 
let her get back to Bobby; he seemed so close 
behind her. She did not know when or how 
she scaled the ladder; she was only aware, 
as she flung herself face downward on the 
loft, that the bear had landed with a jarring 
crash against the wall beneath her. 

There followed a sudden, exasperated roar, 
and Londa dimly guessed that Plumo had 
nipped the grizzly from behind. She heard 
the animals making for the door, and knew 
by the sounds that Plumo’s route took him 
under the bed and behind the stove. 

And then, joy of joys! eight or ten days 
ahead of time, Jim came home. Londa heard 
his excited ‘‘Whoop-ee!’’ as she lay limp where 
she had fallen. She tried vainly to rouse her- 
self from faintness, in order to comfort Bobby, 
who was screaming. Then from outside came 
the call: 

‘*Londa! Londa! Londa!’’ 

She knew now that it really was Jim—that 
for some reason Jim had come home. And 
the joy of that knowledge brought her up to 
the hole in the roof, where she waved wildly 
to him. 

‘*All right, honey!’’ he cried. 

A grin took the place of the look of anxiety 
on Jim’s face. He leaped down from his horse, 
leveled his rifle, and fired four shots toward the 
house. The bear’s snarling ceased suddenly, 
and for a moment the only sound Londa heard 
was Plumo’s barking. Then came Jim’s stép 
below—and the Weir family was reunited on 
the loft above the fireplace. 

Jim, who knew exactly what to do with his 
wife in an emergency, put Londa to bed, and 
would not let her talk at all. The one ques- 
tion that Londa insisted on having him answer 
was: 

‘*Why, Jim, how did you happen to come 
home so soon ?’’ 

And Jim kissed his wife, and said, ‘‘For 
something we forgot when I said good-by.’’ 
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OFF TO EUROPE! 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE man who ‘‘gets away with it’’ often 
finds it too heavy to carry far. 


ATCHING the score is better as an avo- 
cation than as a steady job. 
F you are always making good beginnings, 
you will not get far toward a happy ending. 


T is no use to make hay while the sun shines | 
unless you get it under cover before it rains. 


I 


OF all the ways to keep persons from taking 
poison by mistake, none is better than that 
recently adopted in a St. Louis hospital. A 
small bell is attached to the neck of every 
bottle that contains anything poisonous. When- 
ever the bottle is lifted, the bell gives warning. 


HANKS to American sanitation, not a 

single case of cholera was reported in the 
Philippine Islands last year, and there has 
not been a case of smallpox in Manila for four 
years. Before the American occupation, there 
were thousands of deaths every year from both 
diseases. 


CHOOL-TEACHERS in the city of Wash- 
ington no longer torture their pupils with 

such old-time arithmetical questions as the 
problem of the hen and a half that laid an egg 
and a half in a day anda half. Instead, they 
ask, ‘‘If Chick Gandil makes four base hits 
in twelve times at bat, what is his batting 
average?’’ Mathematics is now as popular in 
Washington as marbles are in March. 
bed the personal column of the London Times, 

not long ago, appeared this frank and con- 
fiding appeal: ‘‘Oxford graduate (scholar), who 
is tired of being poor, wishes to be adopted by 
wealthy people.’’ Shortly afterward, in the 
same column, appeared this: ‘‘ Another Oxford 
graduate (scholar), still more tired of being 
poor, wishes to be adopted by even wealthier 
people.’’ And yet there are those who think 
that the English have no sense of humor! 
Pennsylvania, cigarette-smoking by boys 

is to be made more difficult. The governor 
has signed a bill that prohibits the sale of 
cigarettes or cigarette papers to persons less 
than twenty-one years old, under penalty of a 
fine of from $100 to $300. A boy found smoking 
a cigarette must tell where he got it, under 
penalty of fine or imprisonment if he is more 
than sixteen. If he is younger, the juvenile 
court will decide what to do with him. 


ONDON women have been taking special 
interest in the work of the Smoke Abate- 
ment Society, because they believe that the 
smoke is bad for their complexions. An emi- 
nent London physician, however, tells them 
that they have no right to blame the smoke. 
‘*The trouble lies in the niggardly use of soap 
and water,’’ he says. ‘‘Use fewer ointments, 
powders, lotions, and steam treatments, and 
more soap and water, followed by vigorous 
rubbing with a soft towel. ’’ 
NSTEAD of pensioning dependent widowed 
mothers, the city of Havre, France, has 
recently opened an apartment-house for them. 
Some old buildings were rearranged so as to 
provide sixteen three-room apartments with 
running water, gas, toilet-rooms, and laundry. 
A widow is permitted to occupy an apartment 
for sixty cents a month until her financial con- 
dition improves, or until some more needy 
widow applies for it. In April the apartments 
were sheltering fourteen widows and their 
seventy-five children. Besides the low-priced 
lodging, the city supplies a certain amount of 
food and clothing. 


HE United States Bureau of Mines has dis- 

covered that more than two-thirds of the 
radium supply of the world is made in Europe 
from ores shipped abroad from the United 
States. Although this country is known to 
have the greatest deposits of radium-bearing 
ores in the world, not a gram of the metal 
itself has yet been produced here. Since it 
can now be bought only in minute quantities, 





at the rate of $2,250,000 an ounce, the Bureau 


of Mines thinks that American capitalists 
might well interest themselves. At present 
the hospitals in this country that use radium 
are obliged to pay an exorbitant price for it. 


® © 
DIRECT GOVERNMENT. 


IIl. The Recall. 


UST as the Initiative and the Referendum 
seek to apply direct government to the 
legislative branch, so the Recall seeks to 


|apply it to the executive and the judicial 


branches. It is a much more recent device 
among us than the other two, but in some 
form it is already being tried in respect to 
executive offices by several states and a great 
many cities. But as applied to judges, our 
actual experience of it is still slight. 

As developed up to the present time, the 
plan is this: If a certain number of voters, 
varying from fifteen to thirty-five per cent. 
of the total, demand by signed petition the 
recall of a public official, the proper author- 
ities must call an election. At that election 
the unpopular official must compete with other 
candidates for the place he holds. In some 
Recall states there is a separate vote on the 
question of his removal from office. In most 
Recall states, however, he simply loses his 
office unless he gets more votes than any other 
candidate. 

This is the Recall as actually practised in 
some parts of the country. The Recall of 
Judicial Decisions has also been proposed, but 
has not yet actually been tried anywhere. 

The ordinary Recall is based on the idea 
that, as public officials are simply the bired 
servants of the voters, the voters have the right 
to dismiss them at will. The demand for it 
arises from the frequent instances of misbe- 
havior by public officials. It is, however, an 
imperfect application of direct government, for 
the voters en masse cannot possibly perform 
the duties entrusted to executive officers, and 
it is not even proposed that they shall perform 
all the duties of judges. 

Nearly all American officials hold office for 
comparatively short terms, and ways to re- 
move them for obvious misconduct are already 
provided. Granting that many of them are 
nevertheless guilty of misconduct, is it wise 
to subject them to the Recall? 

Here are the chief objections: 

1. It does not seem fair that a man elected for 
a stated term by a majority or plurality of the 
voters should be forced te get reélected when- 
ever a comparatively small minority is dissat- 
isfied with his conduct. 

2. The popularity of a public servant’s 
actions is made the test of his value; yet it is 
known that the noblest and wisest of public 
men, including Washington and Lincoln, have 
deliberately incurred temporary unpopularity. 

3. Public officials will be constantly tempted 
to court popularity, even against their con- 
sciences. 

4. Civil service reformers and other students 
of the public service favor a reasonably secure 
tenure of office as against a tenure dependent 
entirely on popular favor. Moreover, in all 
non-political business it is thought wise to give 
appointees and employés reasonable time to 
show their worth. ; 

5. The Recall undoubtedly gives an opening 
to mere spite and prejudice, and to mere par- 
tizanship. 

6. The slight experience we have had with it 
yields no proof of its good effect to set against 
these considerations. 

As to the Recall of judges, all these consid- 
erations apply with full force, and there is 
this besides : 

As a judge is a specially trained official, the 
average voter has peculiar difficulty in esti- 
mating his worth. Dignity is essential to the 
bench, and the Recall may impair it. Inde- 
pendence is still more essential, and the Recall 
may impair that. If immediate popularity is 
an untrustworthy test of executive acts, it is a 
far poorer criterion of judicial decisions. 

The Companion has no hesitation in saying 
that at least extreme caution should be used 
in experimenting with the Recall, particu- 
larly as it is applied to the courts. Of the 
several forms of direct government, it is the 
least tested, and is open to the most disquiet- 
ing objections. 

® © 


SPEED. 


O get things done quickly is the aim of 
many persons who, after congratulating 
themselves upon the accomplishment, 

fidget uneasily, and wish they were occupied. 
Hurried when at work, restless when free 
from work—surely there is something unsatis- 
factory about their attitude of mind. 

Speed in work is good only when it is 





unconsciously applied; it is vicious the mo- | 
ment it is made an aim. If a man hurries or | 
is hurried, either he or his work suffers. 
But when he is so absorbed in what he is | 
doing that he forgets about time, and about | 
the necessity or the desire to get the thing 
done in a given time, he is likely to work with 
speed and to work well. Speed is a conse- 
quence of skill and of concentration, but it is 
not necessarily an evidence of either. 

Rivalry in speed carried beyond what may 
be regarded as the normal efficiency of a} 
worker is usually unprofitable and sometimes 
dangerous. Rivalry among boys and girls at 
school in the matter of the rapidity with which 
they can ‘‘get’’ their lessons should be dis- 
couraged. The boy who finds that he can 
learn a given lesson in a shorter time than 
another is likely to have an exalted idea of the 
importance of speed, and no idea at all of the 
value of staying power. Facility has been 
well termed fatal; the fable of the hare and 
the tortoise is particularly adapted to the 
reading of those who run. 


& © 


THE WOMAN TOURIST. 


HERE is little money so wisely saved, so 
valiantly spent, as that which is laid 
aside, dollar by dollar, year after year, by 

educated American working women—teachers, 
secretaries, stenographers, and nurses — for 
the summer in Europe that is their cherished 
dream. Every June sees this dream realized. 
Every June sees a gallant little army of 
pilgrims crossing the sea in pursuit of the 
ideal. For them the journey means a triumph 
over hard conditions, a turning of needs into 
victories. For them it means the sacrifice of 
many pleasures and of some comforts for the 
sake of one supreme intellectual stimulus. 

No generous observer can doubt that the 
sacrifice is well worth while. Nothing so 
sweetens toil as a cherished object to be gained, 
a goal to be reached; and when the long- 
hoped-for holiday is over, the recollection of 
it is a pleasure for life. Moreover, these 
intrepid women really enjoy foreign travel. 
They are not dismayed by a crowded third- | 
class railway-carriage. They know that the 
cheap hotels and boarding-houses they frequent 
give them good value for their money. Their 
curiosity is as keen as their courage, their 
hearts as light as their trunks. Uncon- 
sciously, they echo the wise words of Lord 
Byron: ‘*Comfort must not be expected by 
folks that go a-pleasuring. ’’ 

If The Companion may venture to offer 
a word of counsel to such brave tourists, now 
on the eve of departure, it will be this: 
Don’t try to see it all. Don’t crowd your 
days too perilously. Don’t exhaust your 
strength and weaken your impressions by 
whirling from country to country, and from 
town to town. It is a great temptation to do 
all you possibly can do in three months, but 
it is the most fatal of errors. No foreign city 
worth the seeing yields its beauty to a brief 
and hurried inspection. Except for the satis- 
faction of saying you have been there, you 
might as well not have gone. It takes some 
philosophy to hear other tourists say, ‘‘Oh, 
didn’t you get to Edinburgh?’’ ‘‘Oh, didn’t 
you see Killarney?’’ ‘‘Oh, didn’t you go to 
Dresden?’’’ But it was not to answer such 
questions with a ‘‘yes’’ that you saved up 
your money for years. If you can only 
resolve to spend your three months in three 
countries—France, Germany, and England, or 
France, Italy, and England, or France, Hol- 
land, and England; if you can only resolve 
to leave the Alps, or the Rhine, or the Irish 
lakes to the dim chances of the future, you 
will be repaid by the serenity of your soul, 
and the finer quality of your enjoyment. 
Nor will you return home a nervous wreck, 
but a traveler rested and refreshed, with a 
store of sharp, vivid impressions, upon which 
you can draw for life. 
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VILLAGE POSTMASTERS. 


T may be true that the motive of the modified 
| order of the Postmaster-General relative to 

fourth-class postmasters is political. Never- 
theless, the order shows clearly the progress 
that the principles of civil service reform have 
made; and in its effect it will be salutary. 

What has happened is very simple. Virtu- 
ally all the fourth-class postmasters of the 
country are now Republican, for it is sixteen 
years since there was a Democratic Postmaster- | 
General to appoint men of his own party. | 
President Taft issued an order that placed all 
postmasters of the class under civil service | 
rules. Although the effect of the order was | 
not to secure any postmaster in his position, 
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it tended to do so, for it introduced the prin- 
ciple that if a postmaster dies or is removed, 
his successor shall be chosen after a competi- 
tive examination. That being the rule, it 
would hardly pay to remove a man from office 
on the bare chance that the successful man in 
an examination would be a Democrat. 

The new rule provides that all the present 
incumbents—except those whose compensation 
is very small; that is, less than fifteen dollars 
a month, or half a dollar a day—shall submit 
to competitive examination with ‘all comers, 
just as if all the offices were vacant. A man 
who is already in office thus has no advantage. 
Unless he is as competent as any one who 
presents himself for examination, or more 
competent than others, he loses the place. 

Notwithstanding the motive that apparently 
underlies the amended rule, it needs no defense. 
It puts men of all parties on substantially 
equal terms, for those now in office and their 
competitors will have each a certain advantage. 
The incumbent has already had experience in 
the discharge of his duties, and other things 
being equal, should be able to pass a more 


satisfactory examination than any rival who 


is a novice—at least, if the examination is fair. 
On the other hand, if one of the three success- 
ful candidates certified to the Postmaster- 
General is a Democrat, no doubt he will get 
the appointment. 

Ultimately, the new rule will bring about 
a great improvement over the existing system, 
for the offices will in the end be fairly divided 
between the two parties, and will cease to be 
**spoils’’—a result greatly to be desired. 


® © 


RIGHTS OF ALIENS. 


HE legal rights of an alien depend entirely 
upon the grace of the lawmaking power. 
An alien has no more natural and in- 
herent right in a foreign land than a stranger 
has in another man’s house. The owner of 
the house may lock the door in his face, admit 
him as a servant, invite him in as a guest, or 
take him into the family. 
A foreigner is admitted to citizenship, not 


| by right of any intellectual, moral, or physical 


qualifications, but because the United States, 
and the various states, have made laws that 
admit him to suffrage under various conditions. 
The state laws are supreme within their juris- 
diction, and the national laws are supreme 
within their jurisdiction. 

Treaties are national laws, and when prop- 
erly ratified, are the supreme law of the land, 
even to the extent of overriding any state law 
and any state constitution that happens to 
conflict with them. Congress itself recognizes 
the supremacy of treaties, for when, in 1897, 
it passed a law providing that ‘‘no alien or 
person who is not a citizen of the United 
States, or who has not declared his intention 
to become a citizen, ’’ shall own or acquire land 
in any of the territories, it also provided that 
the prohibition should not affect the rights of 
aliens under treaties then existing. 

The treaty rights of aliens cannot be nullified 
by state law. The Constitution itself settles 
that point, and the Supreme Court has de- 
clared a state law invalid because it interfered 
with alien fishing rights that were protected 
by treaty. But outside the treaty-protected 
rights the states are supreme, and may make 
such laws as they please regarding admission 
to suffrage, the ownership of land, and other 
matters. 

In brief, no one can come under the protec- 
tion of American laws and enjoy the privileges 
of American life except such persons as the 
American people choose to admit. But when 
rights have been guaranteed to aliens, those 
rights are as sacred as the rights guaranteed 


to citizens. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


OW INSECTS BREATHE.—AII insects 
need air, even those that live in water, 
but no insect has nostrils, or any opening in 
the head through which it breathes. Instead, 
there is a row of smal! openings, called spira- 
eles, down each side of its body, one on each 


| segment, beginning with the second or third 


segment of the thorax, or chest, and extending 
back to the tip of the abdomen. The spiracles 
open into two air-tubes that extend the length 
of the insect, one on each side, just within the 
wall of the body. These tubes are connected 
in the thorax by two cross-tubes, and from 
them smaller tubes diverge. These, in turn, 
divide and redivide, growing constantly 
smaller, until the finest tubes permeate every 
part of the insect, even the tips of the antennz 
and the joints of the feet. The tubes are 
known as trachese, and serve the same pur- 
pose that the lungs serve in the vertebrates: 
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to carry oxygen to the blood and tissues. The 
outer openings or spiracles are protected in 
various ways—as, for example, by a circlet 
of hairs—in order to prevent the admission of 
anything except air. If they become clogged 
by any such substance as oil or grease, the 
insect suffocates. The humming of gnats, 
the buzzing of flies, and similar sounds, are 
produced by the vibration of the air in the 
spiracles and trachez. 
& 


O NOT CUT OPEN A GOLF BALL.— 

The insignificant golf ball has caused so 
many serious accidents that the United States 
Golf Association and the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association have called attention 
to the danger of cutting open golf balls that 
contain what is incorrectly called a ‘‘water- 
eore.’? In most cases this core consists of a 
rubber bag filled with various heavy fluids, 
such as hydrochloric acid, solution of zine 
chlorid, caustic soda, and other dangerous 
cauterants. Ribbon or twine is wound round 
the core by machinery, and in the process the 
contents of the bag are subjected to such heavy 
pressure that when a ball bursts or is cut open, 
the fluid is likely to fly into the faces of per- 
sons near by, and so distigure and even blind 
them. The warning of the Golf Association 
should reach the ears of every golf-player and 
caddy in the country. 

® 


-ORDINATION OF THE WORLD.— 

Ina recent address before the International 
Congress of Historical Studies, the Hon. James 
Bryce predicted that by the year 2000 more 
than nine-tenths of the human race will speak 
less than twenty languages. European races 
now own or control virtually the entire surface 
of the earth, except the territories of China 
and Japan; and a few European languages 
have already overspread all the countries, 
except Asia. Even there it seems probable 
that before long the learned classes will use 
European languages and come in closer touch 
with European ideas. The new forces of 
science have brought remote parts of the earth 
together, and the movements of politics, of 
economies, and of thought in each region seem 
destined to become more closely interwoven 
with those of every other region. 

® 


HENCE CAME THE INDIAN ?—Most 
ethnologists now agree that the American 
Indian did not originate on this continent, but 
migrated here from northeastern Siberia within 
7 a comparatively recent, post- 
glacial period. They believe 
that he is closely related to 
the yellow-brown peoples of 
eastern Asia and Polynesia. 
In the course of a recent tour 
in Siberia and Mongolia, Dr. 
A. Hrdlicka of the United 
States National Museum 
found evidence to support 
that belief. In his report he 
A woman of siserta. Calls attention to extensive 
archeological remains in the form of burial 
mounds, or kourgans, in northeastern Asia. 
These have not yet been excavated. Doctor 
Hrdlicka believes that a scientific exploration 
of the region cannot fail to provide much im- 
portant material for studying the problems of 
American ethnology. 
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TERILIZING RAYS. — Experimenting 

with the invisible ultraviolet rays seems 
likely to bring about results of great practical 
value. The ultraviolet rays are already used 
to sterilize drinking-water, and may eventually 
be employed in the same way to sterilize both 
liquid and solid foods, if a way can be found to 
make the radiations penetrate such substances. 
Chemists do not agree as to the reason why 
ultraviolet rays sterilize water—whether it is 
through the action of ozone, or whether the 
rays themselves have an inherent killing qual- 
ity. Regarding the use of the rays for this 
purpose, the Lancet says: ‘‘A process of pre- 
serving perishable foods, independent of the 
use of chemicals, about the innocence of which 
there is doubt, would obviously be a valuable 
discovery to the community. The continued 
researches on these questions will be looked 
forward to with the greatest interest. ’’ 


& ¢.o © 


CURRENT: EVENTS 


NTI-ALIEN LAWS.—On May 19th, Gov- 
ernor Johnson of California signed the 
bill limiting the rights of aliens to own land 
in California, and on May 16th, Governor 
Hunt of Arizona signed a similar bill. The 
Arizona law provides that only aliens who 
have declared their intention of becoming 
citizens may hold land; but the California law 
does not require such a declaration. As soon 
as the Governor of California acted, Mr. Bryan 
Summoned the Japanese ambassador to the 
Department of State, and delivered to him the 
reply of the government to the protest of Japan. 
Unless the law is held up by a referendum, 
it will go into effect on August 10th. Mr. 
Theodore Bell, Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor at the last election, has called on his 


party associates to sign a petition for a refer- 
endum on the ground that the bill is not 
drastic enough, and that, moreover, it embar- 
rasses the national administration. If the bill 
is submitted to the people, it cannot possibly go 
into effect before November 1, 1914.——On the 
same day that Governor Johnson signed the 
measure, two Japanese politicians, represent- 
ing the Liberal and the Constitutional parties, 
arrived in San Francisco to learn what objec- 
tions the Californians have to Japanese immi- 
grants, and to report back to their party 
associates at home. 
& 

oval SUFFRAGE.—On May 14th the 

woman suffrage committee of the Senate 
decided to make a favorable report on a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution providing 
for equal suffrage. It reads: ‘*The right of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or 
by any state on account of sex. ‘The Congress 
shall have power by appropriate legislation to 
enforce the provisions of this article. ’’ 

& 


MBASSADOR TO JAPAN.—The Presi- 
dent has selected Mr. George W. Guthrie 
of Pittsburgh to succeed Mr. Larz Anderson as 
ambassador to Japan. Mr. Guthrie, who is a 
lawyer, was born in 1848, 
and was graduated from 
the University of Pitts- 
burgh in 1866. He was 
associate counsel for the 
Tilden electors before the 
Florida returning board in 
1876, secretary of the 
Democratic National Con- 
vention in 1884, candidate 
for Lieutenant - Governor 
of Pennsylvania in 1902, 
and delegate to the 
national convention in 1904. He was Mayor 
of Pittsburgh from 1906 to 1909, but has held no 
other public office. He has long been inter- 
ested in philanthropy and municipal reform. 
& 


REAT BRITAIN IN AMERICA.—The 

provisional government of President 
Huerta in Mexico has been recognized by 
Great Britain. Following the recognition, 
President Huerta’s agents in London arranged 
for a loan of $25,000,000 to repair the damages 
on the state railways caused by the insurrec- 
tion.—— On May 13th, a British war-ship 
sailed from Jamaica for Belize, British Hon- 
duras, within less than a hundred miles of the 
gulf coast of Guatemala. As the ship ap- 
proached the coast, the government of Guate- 
mala finally agreed to set aside one dollar out 
of every dollar and a half of the coffee-duty 
tax for liquidating its bonded debt to English- 
men, on which no interest or principal has 
been paid since 1898. ‘The American Secretary 
of State had consented to use his good offices 
with Great Britain to obtain delay for Guate- 
mala, but the British refused to postpone their 
demands. ° 


UBA. — Gen. Juan Mario Menocal was 

inaugurated as president of Cuba on May 
20th. The United States was represented at 
the ceremonies by a special commission headed 
by Mr. Dudley F. Malone, assistant secretary 
| of state. ® 


HE AMERICA CUP.—The New York 
Yacht Club has accepted Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton’s challenge to race for the America cup 
off Sandy Hook in September, 1914. 
& 


HE HOME RULE BILL was reintroduced 

in the House of Commons on May 7th, 
and June 6th was set as the date for debate, 
pending its second reading. The bill disestab- 
lishing the Welsh church was also introduced 
at the same time. The two measures were 
| passed by the Commons at a previous session 
| of the present Parliament, and were rejected 
| by the Lords. If they are rejected by the 
_ Lords a second time, and are passed once 
| more by the Commons, they will become law. 
& 
| 
|( ‘ASTRO.—The Attorney-General has in- 
structed the United States District Attor- 
/ney in New York not to appeal from the 
| decision of the court under which Cipriano 
| Castro, former president of Venezuela, was 
permitted to land in the United States. Castro 
| was detained at the immigrant station in New 
| York when he arrived here from Europe, in 
| December. 





MR. G. W. GUTHRIE. 
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| RECENT DEATHS. — William Croswell 
| Doane, bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
| diocese of Albany, died on May 17th, at the 
age of eighty-one years. He was one of the 
most widely known bishops of his church, and 
had received honorary degrees from several 
American colleges, as well as from Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities in England. —— 
Stephen Dudley Field, sometimes called the 
father of the modern trolley-car, because he 
took out the first American patents on the 
street-car electric motor, died May 18th, aged 
sixty-seven years.-—-Henry M. Flagler, long 
vice-president of the Standard Oil Company, 
died May 20th. He was eighty-three years old. 
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I'm a co-ed 
All ready for bed, 
But first Ill sup a minute. 
*Tis never too late, O 
For Campbell's Tomato 
With milk or cream stirred 
in it.” 
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TOMATO 


OUP 


Our method of preparing it preserves 
the most useful properties of choice 
tomatoes in their best condition. 
we blend these elements with other 
nourishing ingredients by a formula 
which gives this favorite soup a flavor 
and wholesomeness distinctively its own. 
The simple addition of milk or cream 
instead of water, renders this at once the 
most tempting and most nutritious soup 
ever produced. 

A postal request will bring you our 
little free booklet showing a dozen ways 
to prepare and use it. 
for it zoday? 


21 kinds 
10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 


Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


“Good soup will do you good!” 


Any physician will tell you 
Scientists are agreed that 
properly prepared are 
among the most valuable aids 
to digestion and nutrition. 
this is peculiarly true of 


Comblild. 


And 


And 


Why not write 


MOEN. 





Look for the red-and-white label 
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| CAN’T sits moping at his work, 

His thoughts are just a crazy crew 
Intent on shifty ways to shirk 

The thing he needs to do. 
His only purpose is to see 

How he can shuffle thro’ his tasks: 
To find excuse by some false plea 

Is everything he asks. 


I Can, with face set toward the day, 
Sees but the goal he hopes to gain, 
And all obstructions in his way 
Iie fights with might and main. 
I Can is resolute, but still; 
He makes no boasts, but forges on 
With all his powers at work until 
The victory is won. 
I Can’t hangs by a feeble grip, 
I Can holds on with forceful hand; 
I Can’t lets all his chances slip, 
I Can bends all to his command. 
I Can’t flings out his envious taunt, 
I Can responds with gracious deed ; 
I Can’t slinks down the Street of Want, 
I Can relieves his need. 


* © 


LOVE’S GIFT. 


HERE are few better 
T examples of real 
saintliness, either in 
life or literature, than the 
bearing of Cotton Mather, 
the Puritan minister, 
when his wife died. His 
relation of what happened 
is touchingly simple. 
‘*When I saw to what 
a point of resignation I 
was now called of the 
Lord,’’ he says, ‘‘I re- 
solved, with His help, 
therein to glorify Him. So, two hours before 
my lovely consort expired, I kneeled at her 
bedside, and I took into my two hands a dear 
hand, the dearest in the world. 

‘*With her thus in my hands, I solemnly 
and sincerely gave her up unto the Lord, and 
in token of my real resignation, I gently put her 
out of my hands, and laid away a most lovely 
hand, resolving that I would never touch it 
more. This was the hardest, and perhaps the 
bravest, action that I ever did. 

‘*She told me that she signed and sealed my 
act of resignation. And although before that 
she called for me continually, she after this 
never asked for me any more.’’ 

By no other incident could the peculiarly 
vital religious faith of the Puritans be better 
illustrated. Their simple assurance of God’s 
actual presence in every happening of life, and 
their childlike confidence in His loving Father- 
hood, bore them up in every trial. The ties of 
earth were dear, but they were temporal, while 
the bonds that united the soul to God were 
eternal. When He called His child above, 
there must be no rebellion, no hesitation, no 
repining. If the faith of the fathers and 





REV. COTTON MATHER. 


mothers of New England seemed to make life 
a solemn rather than a cheerful thing, it cer- 
tainly robbed death of even the semblance of 
a victory. 
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HIS MASTER’S STEP. 


HAD found a pitiful little 

half-starved kitten in a 

crowded city street that 
morning, and remembering 
that the rooms of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League were 
near by, I picked him up, 
and soon had the pleasure 
of seeing him in comfort 
for the first time in his dif- 
ficult little life. 

“Might I look at the 
dogs, too?” [ asked, as I 
returned to the office. “I 
should so like to see them.” 

So we went up-stairs, and I saw the long row of 
small apartments—each with its patient, bright- 
eyed occupant. Most plainly I remember the dog 
at the end of the row. The doors are hung a 
few inches above the floor for ventilation, and 





I saw his little black nose poked under his door him 


as soon as we reached the top of the stairs. 

“This dog’s master is out of town for two weeks,” 
said the man, as he patted the curly black head, 
“on some sort of pleasure trip. He left the dog 
in our care. He has been gone six days now, 
and the poor chap has hardly eaten one good meal 
in ail that time. He just lies here with his nose to 
the door, listening for his master’s step.” 

“Let me take him home,’ I said. “I’m sure I 
could make him happier than this.” 

“I doubt if it would make any difference with 
him,” said the man. “Besides, I don’t think we 
could let you. We are supposed to fulfil our side 
of the arrangement.” 

He closed the door and we wandered on. 
Just before we went down again, there was 
another step un the stairs. I turned to the door 
at the end of the row. From under it came the 
little black nose, sniffing, sniffing, in uncontrollable 
excitement. It was only an attendant; but the 
black nose remained there, just visible below the 
door, as long as I could see—while the faithful 
animal patiently waited for the next step. 

About a week later I had occasion to go to the 
Animal Rescue League again. I had not forgotten 
the “special case” up-stairs, and I asked if I might 


| go up to see him. “Oh, yes, if you like,” said the 





man, and up we went again. 

The first thing that I saw was the little black 
nose poked out from under the door, eagerly, 
excitedly sniffing. As we went nearer, the sniffing 
gradually ceased. It was for another step that 
the devoted, loyal little creature had lain there 
waiting, with his nose to the door, for two long 
weeks. 

“Why do people have animals if they can’t take 
care of them?” I said, bitterly. 

“Oh, I suppose they don’t realize what this sort 
of thing may mean,” returned the man, charitably. 

When we came down some one was waiting at 
the foot of the stairs. His face was serious as he 
stepped aside to let us pass. 

“Why, it’s you, Mr. Barrow!’’ said the man, with 
relief in his face. ‘Well, there’s one who'll be 
glad to see you back!” 

I turned boldly round and followed Mr. Barrow 
up-stairs. I heard the sniffing, sniffing from the 
corner, and I heard Mr. Barrow make a low, chir- 
ruping sound behind his lips. I heard what 
sounded like the hopping, scurrying, jumping, 
stamping, of twenty small feet. The black nose 
came pushing out from under the door with wild, 
beseeching little snorts and yelps and barks. 

The man opened the door and stepped back. 
With one pitiful, eager cry, the little dog plunged 
out. Weak and half-starved as he must have been, 
there was no sign of it in his “welcome home.” 
He rushed recklessly at the big man, and then he 
staggered back and plunged again. He showered 
kisses of forgiveness on the well-loved face, and 
he clawed affectionately at the protecting arms. 

I brushed furtively at my eyes, and the big man, 
I think, brushed at his eyes, too. 

“There—there—boy,” came his low voice, just a 
little shaken, perhaps, “‘steady now. I guess we’ll 
stick together after this, won’t we ?”’ 

As I went down the stairs, I caught a last 


glimpse of them. The dog leaped down from his | 


master’s arms. He pranced across the room and 
lapped loudly and gaily from a pan of milk, while 
his tail wagged in ridiculous jerks. Then he 
pranced back again, and took one high and glo- 
rious leap back to the master’s arms once more. 


ee © 


AN INDIAN’S BRAVERY. 


STRIKING story of the courage and self- 
sacrifice of which the American Indian at his 
best is capable is given by Mr. O. H. Mills 

in the Des Moines Register and Leader. It was 
told to the white men by the famous Sac chief, 
Black Hawk, who himself saw the incident. 


It all began with an unfortunate quarrel between 
an Iowa and a Musquakie, in which the latter 
killed the former, and then in a moment of frenzy 
scalped his victim. The two tribes were at peace, 
and this act, allowable only in time of war, was in 
Indian eyes an intolerable breach of good faith. 

The Musquakies offered all sorts of reparation, 
but the lowas would accept nothing but the per- 
son of the offender, to be tortured and put to death 
in propitiation of the outraged spirit of the dead 
man. Tothis the Musquakies agreed on condition 
that the cw pets be given a month to fortify himself 
for his terrible ordeal. But just as the month was 
about to expire, he fell ill with a raging fever. In 
that condition he could not be carried across the 
prairie, but a failure to produce him at the ap- 
pointed  -+~ would arouse the suspicions and 
perhaps the hostility of the Iowas. 

A council was called to debate the matter, before 
which appeared Cono, a brother of the sick man. 
“There are no squaw-men in our family,” he 
declared. ‘I will go in his place.” 

The others tried to dissuade him, and described 
to him the tortures he would have to undergo; but 
he insisted upon making the sacrifice. ecord- 
ingly, an escort was selected to accompany him, 
at the head of which Black Hawk, then a young 
but widely respected chief, was placed. 

“I never saw amore pathetic scene,” said Black 
Hawk, “than the parting of Cono and his father 
and mother and other relatives. The whole tribe 
was overwhelmed with gloom.” 

In the middle of the afternoon the party arrived 
at the Iowas’ village. Cono had asked that his 
identity should not be disclosed, but one of the 
Iowas, who was present at the time the young 
Indian was slain, saw that the guilty party was 
not being delivered, and Black Hawk told the 
whole ss The Lowas accepted it as true, and 
after a brief council, consented to the arrange- 
ment. The death circle was staked out, and pa- 
trolled with armed ae, and Cono was placed 
in its center, while his escort was entertained in 
the teepee of the chief. 
day, and the sun was just as 
of the Des Moines River when t 


camp. 

They paused on a hill about a half-mile distant 
from the camp. They could see that the fires had 
been lighted round the death circle, and in the 
hush of the evening came the plaintive sound of 
Cono chanting his death-song. 

Having traveled some two hours, they halted 
and made camp. About midnight they heard the 
clatter of horses’ feet; and in a moment more a 
single horseman rode up. ItwasCono! This was 
his remarkable story: 

The fires of the death circle were burning 
brightly, and the squaws with their burning sticks 
were preparing to make the first attempt to extort 
a cry of pain and agony, when an old man, the 
father of the dead Indian, raised his voice. 

“Stop!” he said. “Let me speak. I am the 
one that has suffered; my son was killed and 
scalped by a Musquakie. I was hungry for 
revenge, and were the one that killed and scalped 
here, I would shout with joy at his torture. 
But this young man is brave. ever have I seen 
such bravery before. He is too good a man to 
torture and kill. Release him and let him return 
to his own people.” 

Although the entire village a few hours before 
had been eager for revenge, there was a murmur 
of approval, as the old man gathered his blanket 
about him and took his seat. Without any one’s 
—s a single objection Cono was removed 
from the circle and given food and drink. A few 
hours later he was led from the camp, allowed to 
mount his own pony, and depart in peace. 





It was a chill November 
behind the cliffs 
e escort left the 
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NOVEL VENTILATION. 


HE ingenious way in which a Virginia gentle- 

man supplies pure, dry air to his house is 

described in the Technical World Magazine. 
The Luray caverns are among the most beautiful 
and extensive of limestone caves, and they honey- 
comb the ground for three miles or more beneath 
Cavern Hill. Mr. T.C. Northcott has bought the 
caverns, and his house stands on the hill. 

Cave air is heey A germless, and it is of uni- 
form temperature ; it isalso dry, for it is constantly 
circulating over limestone. 

Accordingly, Mr. Northcott has piped the air 
from the caverns into his home by means of an 





air-iuct and suction-fans; he gets his ventilation 
and to a certain extent his heating, absolutely free! 
In the first place, he has a never-failing supply of 
fresh, dry, germless air, at a constant temperature 
of between fifty-four and fifty-six degrees. Mr. 
Northcott never opens the windows of his house, 
except to clean them, and catarrh and colds are 
unknown in his family. A day or two in this 
house, he declares, will cure the most obstinate 
case of grippe. . 

Furthermore, since the air comes into the house 
at an average temperature of fifty-five degrees the 
year round, he can heat his house in winter and 
cool it in summer at the very smallest expense. 
It is only necessary to raise the natural tempera- 
ture of the air some ten degrees for perfect com- 
fort, and the cave air does not, like outside air, 
vary in humidity. In the coldest weather a very 
small furnace fire is sufficient. 

In summer, Mr. Northcott admits the unwarmed 
air into his house, and the temperature drops to a 
coolness which makes a log fire welcome, no 
matter how high the mercury is outside. 

The ——_ of the whole arrangement should 
excite the admiration of the engineer; it will cer- 
tainly stir the envy of ordinary mortals. If there 
were only enough caves in the world for all of us! 


MEM ORY 


®y Amory Hare Cook, 
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HE years are sped! For me the sun is low, 
The shadows lengthen and the dusk is 
near, 
Yet kind is nature, for I do not fear, 
And nothing now can stir my pulses slow. 


Only within the garden now and then 
When comes the scent of box or marigold, 
Or when I hear some tune I knew of old, 
Or children clamber to my breast again, 


For one brief instant something wondrous 
bright 
Lights in my soul and folds its fragile wings 
As though to stay, and all my being sings, 
Fulfilled, content, forgetful of the night. 


Only an instant and again ’tis gone, 
The singing passes and a silence falls, 
Yet, deep within, an echo beats and calls 
And faint vibrations murmur on and on. 


Just as some bright bird, lighting in a tree, 
Pours forth its soul among the branches old, 
Then winging onward toward the western 

gold 

It leaves them, quivering still, in memory. 
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AS GOOD AS HIS UNIFORM. 


HE car was already crowded when a bent 

i i old Irishwoman clambered aboard with a 

large basket, heavy with the results of her 

marketing. As she started into the car the con- 
ductor stopped her. 

“Here! You'll have to leave that basket out 


here on the platform. There’s no room for it 
inside.” 

The old woman be 
blocked the door wit 
awkward basket. 


n to expostulate, as she 
her stout form and the 


. ‘an 
considtheration for an ould 
woman ?” 

The conductor grinned, but 


try up, ye’re blockin’ 
the door,” he reminded her. 

She was obviously worried, 
and her forehe knotted 
anxiously between her faded 
blue 7. A boy of fourteen 
or so, in the uniform of a Boy 
Scout, who was seated in the 
corner by the door, rose. 

“You sit here,” he said to 
the woman, “and I’ll watch 
your basket.” 

She shook her head obsti- 
nately. “I’ve lived in this 
town too long to be thrustin’ every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. Like enough ye’d think ’twas a fine joke 
to be runnin’ off with an ould woman’s dinner.” 

The occupants of the car were by this time in- 
terested and amused. ‘The conductor showed 
signs of irritation. 

‘Oh, go on!” he said. “The boy’s all right. 
He'll take good care of your stuff.” And the old 
woman subsided with now and then an anxious 
glance at the platform where the khaki-clad figure 
stood guard over her basket. 

When she rose to leave the car the boy picked 
te ri a | fi it’ tty 1 I ” 
“T’ll carry it for you—it’s pretty heavy, I guess, 

he said, and they walked of side by side. 

“Who is the lad?” a man asked, as the con- 
ductor gave the signal to go ahead. 

“7 don’t know who he is—never saw him before. 
But I know what that suit of clothes stands for. 
There ain’t many things you can depend on in this 
city, but you can trust that every time.” 
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PHONETIC ENGLISH. 


Te blunders of foreigners wrestling with the 
difficulties of our illogical language have 
always afforded amusement to those born 
to the English tongue. French-English, Dutch- 
English, ‘‘English as she is spoke” by the Portu- 
guese, the Babu, the Chinaman, and the Japanese 
have each in turn provided innocent delight. But 
it has been in phraseology or grammar that the 
errors and the comedy usually lay; spelling and 
pronunciation have counted for comparatively 
little. 


Now comes an inquiring Englishman who has 
found a new source of diversion in certain German 
text-books in which the pronunciation of English 
words is painstakingly explained in parallel col- 
umns by what the authors believe to be their 
phonetic equivalents. His discoveries, as recently 
reported in the Boston Transcript, are unique. 
He finds our commonest form of salutation and 
response to be this: 

“Gud morning, szérr, hau du ju du?” 

“Sziink ju, uerri uell.” 

Skould such a bewilderingly th-less dialogue 
occur at the breakfast-table,—say between a 
Briton and his friend from Germany,—a simple 
order to the waiter is likely to follow: 

“Giw mi szommszing to iht, eiam hongri. Bring 
a bihfstahk uisz eggs fohr mi, and 4 motten schopp 
uisz potatohs fohr mei frind.” 

The friends may later, if they become “‘szérrsti,” 
order a “‘glisz of bihr,” each, perhaps, accompa- 
nied by “uonn haém szanduitseh.” 

Still later, they will naturally require a dinner,— 


“uisz wedschitabels,’’—unless, indeed, they have 
betaken themselves to the element that Britannia 
proverbially rules, although it does not always 


-| veranda, 





respect the British stomach more than others. In 
that case, one of them may be driven ignomini- 
ously to bewail himself thus: 

“Ki aim szih-szikk. Ei mést go daun to mie 
kabbin. Kahl sze tchief stjuerd. Ei am uerri ill. 
Szend fohr 4 fisischenn!”’ 

But recovery from such illness is rapid. Aftera 
few hours on shore, the German is cheerfully on 
his way to a newspaper office to advertise his 
services for hire, with no doubt of either his com- 
petence or success. Probably his advertisement 
will read thus: 

“Uanted, & posischen 4sz offisz klérk bei 4 jon 
min, dschérmen, spihks inglisch, moderat sallari.” 


& & 


“BEATING” THE GOVERNMENT. 
T the close of the Boer war of 1881, the London 
A Standard published the news of the signing 
of the treaty of peace some time before the 
government itself knew of it—a circumstance that 
greatly puzzled the officials. In “Campaigns of a 
War Correspondent,” the author, the late Melton 
Prior, tells how the feat was accomplished. 


The conference between the English and Boer 
leaders took place in a farmhouse at the base of 
Majuba Hill. While it was going on a smali army 
of correspondents and artists camped outside, 
anxiously waiting for the news that the war was 
over. They were lounging and iiae seews on the 

ss with their horses dled and bridled, ready 
race to the telegraph office in —, 

Captain Cropper, Gen. Sir Evelyn Wood’s aide- 
de-camp, and I were very good friends, and as he 
occasionally came out of the house to have a chat, 
= Snag me informed how matters were going 
inside. 

Another great friend of mine was Jack Cameron, 
correspondent of the Standard. I was anxious to 
do him a good turn, and it occurred to me that 
now was my chance, so I said, “Cropper, you 
might let me know when they really are signing, 
or going to > 

en I said to Cameron, “Look here, old chap, 
you get horse ready and send it round the 
corner of that hill, but be careful that the other 
fellows don’t suspect anything, for as soon as 
General Wood and Kriiger begin to sign the terms 
of peace Cropper is coming out to tell me, and 
when you see me raise my helmet, that is the 
signal for you to gallop into camp, and send the 
news off.” 

Shortly afterward Crop; 
lessly whispered to me, “It’s all over, Prior; they 
have signed.” I simply had to give the prear- 
ranged signal to Cameron, and he was off like a 
shot at a full gallop for the telegraph office. 

It must have been twenty minutes or half an 
hour later that the general came out on the 
and calling the members of the press 
round him, said, “Gentlemen, I have pleasure in 
announcing to you that President Kriiger and the 
other delegates representing the Boer nation, and 
myself have signed the terms of peace, but I warn 
you that the wire to England is closed to all com- 
munication until my despatch has gone.” 

I could not help smiling to myself, for I knew 
well enough that Cameron’s news was already on 


the way to England. 
| Civil War as a man well advanced in years. 
And in all countries the ranks of those who 
took part in any campaign fifty years ago are 
rapidly thinning. A correspondent of the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, however, calls attention to the 
extraordinary longevity that distinguishes the 
veterans of the Russian army. 


An event that took place during the centennial 
celebrations of the “War of the Fatherland,” as 
the ono against ———- in 1812 is called, 
aroused wide interest. e committee that was 
arranging the festivities in Moscow conceived the 
strange notion of issuing an invitation to the vet- 
erans of this war of a hundred ya ago. Foreign- 
ers considered it a pretty and sentimental bit of 
formality. To their astonishment, however, there 

roved be as much reason as poetry behind it, 

‘or twenty-six survivors of that terrible winter of 
1812 responded to the call. 2 

This longevity is all the more remarkable in 
view of the rigor of the climate and the hardships 
to which these old soldiers are doubtless exposed 
in their peasant homes. Furthermore, in the 
remote districts from which most of the veterans 
came, there is a conspicuous lack of progress in 
medicine and hygiene. 

Naturally, these aged men, crippled, and failing, 
could take no active part in the estivities. Their 
mere presence, however, was enough to make the 
occasion remarkable. 

The youngest of the “old boys’”’ was one hundred 
and seventeen years of age; the oldest was one 
hundred and twenty-six years old. He was born in 
1786, before George Washington was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States! It is almost incredible 
that one man’s life should span such a space of 
years. ° 


r came out, and care- 


* © 


VETERANS OF 1812. 
N the United States, we think of a veteran of the 


*® © 


ONLY A SPOT. 


EFORE Bismarck reconstructed the map of 
B Europe and made a united Germany, a score 

of little principalities used to annoy travel- 
ers by stopping them on the frequently occurring 
frontiers until the demands of the custom-house 
were satisfied. 


An American once had his carriage stopped at 
the border of such a pemepelty, according to the 
Weekly Telegraph. he Herr Ober-Controller at 
the custom-house came forward, and, much to his 
indignation, was received indifferently. The 
American was ungentlemanly enough not to get 
out of his carriage, or even to take off his hat. 

The Herr Ober-Controller sharply demanded the 
keys of the tourist’s trunks, which his subordinate 
began to handle roughly. 

“Here, hands off!” shouted the American. “I 
didn’t come from the United States of America to 
be bothered by you. Put those trunks back. I'll 
not go through you at all. I’ll turn back. I’min 
no hurry, and don’t care if Ido losea day. You’re 
no country—you’re only a spot. I'll go round you.” 
And he did. 

® & 


WHEN THE BUGLE WAS A GONG. 


\ K JHEN John E. Wilkie, formerly chief of 

the secret service, was young, he served 

with distinction among the border fight- 

ers of the West in their raids on bands of insurgent 
Indians and cattle “rustlers.” 


On one occasion, according to Mr, Wilkie, the 
sse on which he was serving ran out of available 
horses, and car horses had to be forced into com- 

mission. These animals were unaccustomed to 
any command other than that of the car-bell, and 
refused to obey the customary bugle-calls. 

Accordingly, the posse found it necessary to pro- 
cure a large gong, which was struck, once for the 
troop to stop, and twice for it to advance. In this 
manner they kept fairly good order. 

One of the company—a bit of a wag—composed 
a parody on “Barbara Frietchie,” a portion of 
which ran: 

**Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like adog! Ding-ding!’’ he said. 
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A GOOD RULE. 


BY M. S. VAN DER VEER. 


We have the wisest teacher, and she has given this rule 

That helps us in our lessons — you can use it in your school. 
Always add a smile or two when things are going wrong, 
Subtract the frowns that try to come when lessons seem too long, 
Then multiply your efforts when the figures won't come right, 
Divide your pleasures day by day with every one in sight. 
Now if you always use this rule you'll have a happy day, 
For lessons then are easy, and the hours fly away. 


THE HISTORY TEST. 


BY VIRGINIA BOWDOIN. 


was almost at an end, the teacher, Miss 

Smith, gave the class a written test in 
American history. She had offered a prize for 
the highest mark, and every boy and girl was 
interested. 

It was thought that Lydia Chase would win 
the prize, for she could remember names and 
dates better than any one else in the class. 
She was a pretty girl, with hair that hung in 
long black curls down her back, and she had 
a sweet way that made all her schoolmates like 
her. Her seat was behind that of Charlie 
Brooks, and beside that of Josephine Little. 

Charlie was a bright pupil, but as the summer 
vacation drew near, it grew harder and harder 
for him to keep his thoughts within the school- 
room. The green fields that he could see 
through the open window kept calling to him 
to come out and play. Josephime and Lydia 
were good friends, but Josephine was not so 
quick as Lydia in her studies, and sometimes 
she could not help feeling a little envy. 

‘“‘Now,’’ said Miss Smith, ‘‘we will have 
the written test in our history work. I will 
read the questions and you will write the 
answers. I will allow plenty of time after 
each question. ’’ 

When each pupil had cleared off his desk, 
and was ready with paper and pencil, she 
asked: 

‘‘When did the Pilgrim Fathers come to 
New England ?’’ 

There was a prompt scratching of pencils, 
and then every pupil looked up eagerly. 

‘*Name three American heroes of the war 
for independence, ’’ read Miss Smith; and the 
hesitation of some members of the class showed 
that they had more trouble in picking out three 
from all those that they knew than in finding 
the required number. 

One question followed another until Miss 
Smith had read about twenty in all. She had 
read, ‘‘Write the names of all the Presidents 
that you can remember, ’’ and had allowed the 
class more time than usual to prepare the list, 
when suddenly Josephine rose from her seat 
and waved her hand. 

‘*Well, Josephine, what is it?’’ said Miss 
Smith. 

‘*Lydia Chase is looking in her book for the 
answers !’’ cried Josephine. 

Lydia looked hard at her for an instant; 
then she flushed crimson and buried her face 


O'r afternoon, when the long spring term 





in her hands. Charlie 
Brooks turned round 
and stared at Lydia. 
The other pupils looked 
in amazement. Could 
such a thing be true? 

‘*What do you mean ?’’ 
said Miss Smith, as she 
came down the aisle. 
‘*You must be mistaken, 
Josephine. I am sure 
that Lydia would not do 
such a thing.’’ 

Lydia was crying when 
the teacher touched her 
shoulder with her hand. 
‘“‘Oh, it isn’t true, Miss 
Smith!’ she sobbed. ‘‘I 
cannot bear to have 
Josephine think that I 
would cheat! My his- 
tory book is not in my 
desk at all. This is the 
book that I was looking 
in!?? 

She handed Miss Smith 
a book that she had taken 
from the village library. 

‘*The questions were 
so easy, ’’ Lydia went on, 
‘‘and there was so much 
time left after I had 
written the answers, that 
I just looked into the 
library book. Was that 
a wrong thing to do?’’ 

Miss Smith patted her shoulder gently. ‘‘I 
am sorry that Josephine could think that you 
were cheating, ’’ she said. 

Josephine had dropped back into her seat, 
and it was her turn to flush crimson. 

‘*Oh, I am so sorry!’’ shesaid. ‘‘I saw her 
look in a book under her desk, and I did not 
stop to think!’’ Then she looked at Lydia, 
and stammered, ‘‘I hope that she can forgive 
me. I didn’t mean to be a tattler!’’ 

Lydia turned in her seat and kissed Jose- 
phine impulsively. 

A little later Miss Smith looked over the 
lists of answers, and announced that Lydia 
had won the prize. No one was more pleased 
than Josephine. And when Miss Smith had 


‘dismissed the class, she smiled happily to see 


the two girls walking home together. 





THE FIND-OUT CLUB. 


BY GERTRUDE WINHAM FIELDER. 


OROTHY slipped out into the garden. 
[) That morning mother had said, ‘‘My 

little daughter misses many beautiful 
and wonderful things in the outdoor world 
because she does not keep her eyes open.’’ 

Dorothy lay in the hammock and swung 
lazily ; she wondered what her mother meant. 

‘Tweet, tweet, twitter, twitter, tweet, why 
don’t you have a Find-out Club?’’ 

‘*How ?’’ questioned Dorothy. 

‘*Keep your eyes open. You will not have 
to go outside the garden, either. Now I ama 
bluebird. Do you know where I have built 
my nest ?’’ 

‘*No,’? answered Dorothy. 

‘*You would know if you had watched me 
carrying grass and leaves. ’’ 

‘*Do please tell me where it is!’’ coaxed 
Dorothy. 

The bluebird cocked its head on one side and 
looked at Dorothy with bright black eyes. 
‘‘In the gate-post there is a large hole; my 
nest is in that hole, and in the nest there are 
four little whitish-blue eggs. ”’ 

Dorothy clapped her hands. ‘I will watch 
for the four little baby bluebirds!’’ she 
cried. 

‘‘Meanwhile,’’ said the bird, ‘‘suppose you 
find out something about Spinner the Spider? 
I see that she is at home. ’’ 

‘‘Where is her home?’’ questioned Dorothy. 

‘In the white rose-bush, and she has on her 
new gown of yellow and black velvet.’’ 

Dorothy jumped from the hammock and ran 
to the white rose-bush. She stood quite still 





for a moment, and watched the spider. ‘‘What 
are you doing?’’ she asked, presently. 

‘‘Spinning a new silken thread to repair a 
part of my house,’’ answered the spider, 
without turning round. ‘At the back of my 
body you may see five tiny knobs; those are 
my spinne 

‘* What a lot of legs you have!’ said 
Dorothy. 

**T have eight strong legs; that is why I can 
run so fast,’’ said the spider. ‘‘I have also 
eight eyes, which are so bright that I can see 
even the tiniest fly—flies are good to eat, you 
know. ’’ 

Dorothy shuddered. 

‘*T am always hungry,’’ went on the spider. 
‘The back part of my body is really a soft, 
round bag; everything I eat goes into it. 
While there, a wonderful change takes place; 
my food becomes the material from which I 
make my web. Seemy baby spiders? I carry 
them about on my back. ’’ 

‘*How funny!’’ said Dorothy, laughing. 

‘*Not at all!’’ retorted the spider, as she ran 
away. 

‘‘Oh, you beauty!’’ cried Dorothy, as she 
looked up and saw something fly past. ‘‘ Please 
stop; I want to speak to you.’’ 

The butterfly circled lower and lower, and 
finally lighted right on Dorothy’s small fore- 
finger. 

‘*What a lovely dress you have on!’’ said 
Dorothy. ‘‘Was it always a beautiful blue 
like this ?’’ 


*“‘Oh, no,’’? answered the butterfly. ‘‘It is 








quite new. 


I outgrew my old one so that I | answered the worm. 


JOSEPHINE ROSE FROM HER SEAT AND WAVED HER HAND. 


**They are so small that 


just split it up the back; when I slipped out | you cannot see them; they help me to move 


of it, my new one was beneath. ’’ 
‘*How nice!’’ exclaimed Dorothy. 


along. As I crawl, I turn the bits of earth over 
and over, and that is how I help the gardener 


‘*Last summer,’’ the butterfly went on, ‘‘I | by keeping the ground soft.’’ 


was a caterpillar, and I crawled about on the | 


ground. At last I grew very sleepy, and so I 


made a nice, soft, silky bed, which I slept in | 


all winter. When I woke, I pushed myself 


out of bed, and then I was no longer a cater- | 


pillar. I was a lovely blue butterfly.’’ 
‘*How wonderful !’’ cried Dorothy. 
do you eat?’’ she added. 
‘*T was just on the point of getting my break- 


‘*What 


fast when you called me,’’ answered the but- | 
terfly. ‘‘ Have you never noticed how we | toad. 
butterflies hover round your honeysuckle blos- house in the ground. 
| garden; if I did not, they would spoil all your 


soms ?’” 

But Dorothy had not noticed. 

‘*There is honey in every flower-cup, ’’ 
tinued the butterfly. 
food; our home is among them, and among 
them we sleep.’’ 

As the butterfly finished speaking, he flut- 
tered off down the path. 

**T am Squirmy the Worm,’’ announced a 
small voice. ‘‘I must crawl because I have no 
legs like the spider, or wings like the butterfly. 
I hope that you do not mind my crawling on 
your pink dress. ’’ 

** Not at all,’’ answered Dorothy, ‘‘ but 
please tell me how you can move without 
legs. ” 

‘*T have queer little hooks on my body,’’ 





con- can see the smallest bugs. 
‘*From them we get our | my tongue. 








**Why,’’ exclaimed Dorothy, ‘‘I never knew 
that before !’’ 

‘*Please do not let the twins step on me 
when they meet me out walking!’’ pleaded 
the worm. 

**Oh, they would not do that, ’’ said Dorothy. 

‘*Ah, here comes Hoppy!’’ said the worm. 
‘*How-do, Hoppy!’’ 

‘*Tt’s a toad,’’ said Dorothy. 

‘*Are you not glad to see me?’’ asked the 
**T have been asleep all winter in my 
I eat the bugs in the 
| pretty flowers. My eyes are so large that I 
I catch them with 
Aren’t you glad that 1 live in 
your garden ?’’ 

‘‘Indeed I am,’’ answered Dorothy. ‘“O 
Hoppy, please tell me before you go, who else 
lives in the garden ?’’ 

The toad turned his large eyes on her. 
‘*There are many others,’’ he answered, 
‘tmany, many others. Look there in the path 
now.’’ 

But while Dorothy was wondering whether 
it was Bumpy the Beetle or Mr. Hornet, dressed 
in his yellow jacket, she heard her mother’s 
voice saying, ‘‘Wake up, little girl; this is 
your practise hour.’’ 


THE TRAVELER. 


BY ETHEL M. KELLEY. 


A little girl that mother knows 
Went traveling abroad ; 

The people that she met were those 
Of speech and manners odd. 

In Paris they were loveliest, 
And most polite in Spain, 

But what that little girl liked best 
Was getting home again. 


The little girl that mother knows 
Met foreign girls and boys, 

In Ireland where the shamrock grows, 
In Deutschland with the toys. 

She saw them dance the Highland fling, 
She heard them sing in Rome; 

The children more than anything 
Reminded her of home. 


The little girl that mother knows 
Went visiting Japan, 

Where all the people dress in clothes 
Like pictures on a fan. 

They fed her dainties one by one, 
As if she were a doll, 

And oh, the little girl had fun 


Remembering it all! 


The little girl that mother knows 
Is very much like me, 

And if I sailed away, | s’pose 
Strange countries | should see; 

But though I went from East to West, 
The farthest | might roam, 

The thing that I should like the best 
Would be just coming home. 
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6s ap tncnacngnan ERECT!” 


OMETIMES I feel 
S like going round 
my school, and giv- 
ing every girl a vigorous 
tap on the shoulder with 
my pointer,” said a high- 
school teacher. “Did you 
ever notice how the aver- 
age girl sits crumpled up 
together, her chest con- 
tracted, and her shoul- 
ders bent almost to a 
bow? How much work 
can you get out of a row 
of girls who sit like that? I have learned in my 
experience that the best call to arms is short and 
sharp, like a military command. Mine is, ‘Shoul- 
ders erect!’” 

That teacher is not the only one who sees a 
roomful of lounging, stooping girls. At the first 
feeling of fatigue some girls will allow themselves 
to droop forward, leaning their arms on the desk, 
and letting the weight of the body fall on the fore- 
arms, the head bent, almost touching the chest. 
They are quite unconscious of the awkwardness 
of their position, and perhaps ignorant of the 
physical effects that are sure to follow. 

A contracted chest means crowded lungs, and 
in time crowded lungs become delicate lungs. 

Girls should be quick to notice the first tendency 
to lounge, not only in the schoolroom, but every- 
where, and to correct it. If the shoulders have 
already become round from the careless posture 
described above, a few moments spent in “setting 
up” exercises every morning will do much toward 
straightening them. 
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A FLOWER NOTE- BOOK. 


GIRL whose occupation is design can never 
have too many notes or ideas for new crea- 
tions: A well-known decorator and teacher 

of design makes, every summer, a flower note- 
book; which she uses in her next winter’s work. 

She takes a water-color sketch-book of medium 
size, and fills it with careful wash-drawings of all 
the flowers she can find. She gives to each flower 
one whole leaf of the book. After making a ehar- 
acteristic line-drawing with a hard pencil, she lays 
the colors on flat; that is, with no reference to 
light or shade, but with great care to reproduce 
the color exactly. The result is an attractive, 
decorative portrait of the flower that can be used 
in many different ways. 

The success of such a book depends, of course, 
on the ability to see the decorative possibilities in 
plants and flowers, and to portray the flower in a 
conventional, rather than in a realistic manner. 
For example, in the case of drawing and painting 
a wild rose, you would obtain a useless result if 
you placed the rose in a vase, where the cross- 
lights shone through the leaves and petals, and 
cast shadows here and there. A study of a rose 
seen under those conditions does not lend itself to 
a decorative scheme, but a conventionalized study 
of a wild rose can be used to advantage in many 
designs. 
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In making decorative studies from flowers, 
place them against a plain back- 
ground, and try to see them as 
flat as possible, without regard to 
the values of leaves and petals. 
Determine what quality of pink 
the petals are, paint them in sim- 
ple and flat, and do the same with 
the leaves. After the first wash 
has dried, put in the markings of 
the veins with accents of stronger 
color, and indicate what can be 
seen of the stamens and pistils. 
In some cases, where the design 
and continuity of the lines is the 
feature that can be most effect- 
ively worked into the decoration, 
it is useful to intensify the outline 
either with ink or with a pencil. 

Butterflies, beetles, and such 
sea-creatures as starfish and 
horseshoe crabs will add useful 
studies to the flower book. The 
careful study of a sand-dollar is well worth your | 
time. The design on that dainty, frail thing is | 
extremely simple, but very lovely. Seaweed, too, 
is a source of much fine material, for many varie- 
ties have a delicacy of line and color that lends | 
itself charmingly to design. 
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THE TROUBLESOME “SMALL FRY.” 


BOUT the time when a girl begins to regard | 
A herself as a young lady, and to wish to im. | 
prove matters about the house, she realizes, 
especially if she has brothers younger than her- 
self, that boys, and little sisters, too, can be very 
irritating. In every small boy there is something 
of the savage, and it is sure to appear when “sister” 
has callers, or when she tries to add a touch of 
daintiness to the parlor, or the dining-table, or the | 
sitting-room. Many girls give up in despair at | 
that trying time, but the wiser ones set themselves | 
to work to solve the problem, and succeed. I! 
One girl, who was honest enough to look into 
her own life, found that she had had scant patience | 
with the youngsters and their little plans, so she 
set herself to win them over to her side. She | 
made paste for the boys’ kites, assisted them with 
their bungling fishing-nets, patiently helped to 
arrange their little treasures, and, above all else, 
never disturbed their possessions, which she had | 
been wont to call “trash.” As a result, the boys 





“Sister” found the time and the energy she had 
given to the affairs of the children richly repaid, 
and the whole family enjoyed the change. 

Another girl solved her problem by being par- 
ticularly agreeable to her brothers’ guests, and 
taking pains to see that all the boys enjoyed their 
play. She arranged little prize contests for them, 
served refreshments, and in many ways showed 
the boys that she really was interested in their 
welfare. They felt that they, in turn, ought to be 
polite to her guests, and help her to keep things 
attractive about the house. A fine luncheon for 
a boys’ fishing-party was the cause of their clear- 
ing up the lawn, and planting flowers where the 
puppies had chewed everything to pieces. Vari- 
ous other small courtesies inspired the boys to 
help her lay out a croquet-ground, and put up 
swings in the old trees. They discovered that 
they could have a good time without being rough 
and noisy, and the girl’s mother rejoiced that the 
old wrangling was ended. 
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A NOVEL LAWN-PARTY. 


N “Alice In Wonderland” lawn-party is not 

A at all difficult to arrange. The essentials 

are a large and attractive garden in which 

to hold the party, and a.circle of friends to take 
part in it. 

The characters to be represented are Alice, the 
White Rabbit, the Duchess, the Mad Hatter, 
Humpty Dumpty, Tweedledum and Tweedledee, 
and any others you please. If you follow the 
illustrations in “ Alice 
In Wonderland,” you 
will have little trouble 
in making costumes 
that are appropriate. 
For the White Rabbit 
and the Dormouse, you 
can procure masks at 
almost any large toy- 
store. 

The Frog Footman 
will take tickets at the 
gate. The lemonade- 
stand is the famous 
table where Alice 
found the little bottle 
that was labeled 
“Drink me.” The 
stock in trade is con- 
tained in bottles ar- 
ranged on the top of 
the table, at which Alice herself presides as sales- 
woman. The White Rabbit has charge of the 
fancy articles. His specialty may be fans, or any- 
thing else that you wish. 

Tweedledum and Tweedledee sell home-made 
candy, and Humpty Dumpty has charge of the 
grab-bag. If there is a convenient wall for him 
to sit on, so much the better. 

Serve tea under the trees. The Mad Tea-Party 
will be present there to serve it. The Mad Hatter 
serves as the waiter, and the Dormouse helps him. 
Label all refreshments with small cardboard slips, 
“Eat me,” or “Drink me.” 

The Cheshire Cat sits in a tree, and tells the 
fortunes of those who are courageous enough to 
climb the ladder to her perch. 
Where there are no safe trees, a 
large cat’s head of cardboard can 
be placed in the low branches 
of some bush, and the Duchess 
ean tell the fortunes. 

Other members of your circle 
can take part as general helpers 
whenever they are needed. Each 
will represent a card from the 
famous pack. The costumes are 
made like the harness of a sand- 
wich-man —two sheets of heavy 
cardboard hung from the shoul- 
ders by means of colored ribbons, 
and on the cardboard an illu- 
minated drawing of the card that 
the character represents. 

Posters to advertise the party 
can be made by copying the il- 
lustrations of the book, if there 
is any one in your circle who has 
the skill to do it. If not, you can make very good 
posters from a sheet of white cardboard arranged 





| to represent the Duchess’s card of invitation to 


“Every One.” 
*® 


PREPARING TO BE A TEACHER. 


IV. High Schools. 


HERE are more than 10,000 public high 
schools in this country, and about 45,000 
high-school teachers, of whom 20,000 are 


|men, and 25,000 women. The number of pupils 


approximates 1,000,000. Comparative statistics 
show that the United States surpasses every 
other nation in the percentage of the population 


| that attends public secondary schools. In addi- 


tion, there are nearly 2,000 private high school:, 
which employ about 12,000 teachers. 

The rapid growth in the number of high schools 
is as significant as the number itself. Duving the 
ten years between 1900 and 1910, there was an 
increase in the number of high schools, from 
6,318 to 10,234, and in teachers employed, from 


21,778 to 45,167; hence, each year of that decade, 
more than 2,000 persons, on an average, were 
added to the roll of instructors. 


The number of teachers who, for various rea- 
sons, give up the service each year is not known, 
but it is probable that each year from 2,000 to 3,000 
men, and from 3,000 to 4,000 women, enter the ranks 


began to comb their hair without being asked to | of high-school instructors. 


do it; when there were guests present, they went | 
into the sitting-room without timidity or bashful | 


Colleges and normal schools constitute the main 
source of supply. In some states the standards 


giggles; they ceased to play tricks that annoyed | of preparation enforced by custom or by law 


their sister—in short, they behaved like gentlemen. | 


require that the candidate shall hold a bachelor’s 
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degree from an institution of recognized standing, 
but in other states any person of ability can 
secure a high-school position if he has had a year 
or two in college. As later articles of this series 
will explain, special training is necessary for 
teachers of domestic science, the industrial arts, 
bookkeeping, stenography and typewriting, and 
agriculture—subjects that are gaining increased 
recognition in the high-school program. The 
prospective teacher should familiarize herself 
with the requirements of the law in the state 
where she expects to teach. 

Any college of standing can give adequate 
equip t in the demic subjects of the high- 
school program, and the number of institutions 
that offer courses in the professional training for 
teaching is increasing. In some institutions, the 
undergraduate can have an opportunity for prac- 
tise teaching under actual school conditions—an 
important element in equipment for service. 

Capacity to appreciate the point of view and 
limitations of one’s pupils is quite as important as 
scholarship; in fact, the most successful teachers 
are not specialists who lay stress on the refine- 
ments of scholarship, but rather young men and 
women who can put themselves in the place of 
the learner, anticipate his difficulties, and give an 
outlook on the broader aspects of the subject. 
This they cannot do unless they bring to their 
work good health, buoyant spirits, a sense of 
humor, and a quick and ready sympathy with boys 
and girls of high-school age. 

The prospective teacher should not make her 
training highly specialized. The narrowly pre- 
pared teacher is rarely successful. Moreover, 
few high schools that employ inexperienced 
teachers have enough classes in any one subject, 
except occasionally English, to warrant a special 
teacher. An excellent plan is to master two or 
three cognate subjects, such as English and his- 
tory, or mathematics and physical science, or 
Latin and a modern language—German, prefer- 
ably, in the West, and French in the East. After 
the teacher has gained the necessary experience, 
and with it access to one of the specialized positions, 
she can follow one favorite subject as far as she will. 

The girl who plans to teach must realize that if 
she is to succeed she must have the initiative, re- 
source, and courage that will enable her to keep 
the attention of a class, and to avoid monotony 
and dull, mechanical routine. By reading the life 
of Arnold of Rugby, of Mary Lyon, and those of 
other masters in the field of secondary education, 
she can secure an insight into the personal quali- 
ties that win success; she can gain an under- 
standing of the pupil by reading some of the many 
excellent studies of adolescence that are now ap- 
pearing, and also through a careful consideration 
of the revelations that are contained in personal 
reminiscence. 

A girl who is seeking a position as a high-school 
teacher can learn of vacancies through friends or 
acquaintances already in the public-school serv- 
ice, through the appointment bureau of her 
college, or through commercial agen- 
cies. Vacancies open to beginners 
are usually in high schools situated 
in villages or small towns. 

There are manifest advantages to 
the novice in the conditions that ob- 
tain in the smaller schools. She does 
not have to begin her professional 
eareer in competition with experi- 
enced teachers. Recitation divisions 
are not large, and she can become 
intimately acquainted with her pupils. 
She can confer with parents, and 
know the home conditions of her 
pupils. On the other hand, the 
teacher in the small high school has 
more subjects to carry, and more 
exercises a day than is the case in 
the city. The conscientious teacher 
is in danger of spending too much strength in 
preparation. 

In larger schools the teacher is able to follow 
the work in which she is especially interested. 
With fewer recitations each day, and preparation 
in a limited number of subjects, she can perfect 
herself in skill of presentation, and in mastery of 
subject-matter. There is, however, danger in the 
routine and the tendency to follow mechanical 
methods. The organization and management of a 
large high school require attention to details and 
elaborate system, and the teacher must be on 
guard against becoming absorbed in petty matters 
to such an extent as to lose freshness and spon- 
taneity. Again, the handling of a large class calls 
for skill in management and ability to control. 

As usual in the field of education, the salaries 
are lower than in similar positions in other call- 
ings that require no greater ability or training. 
The beginner can reasonably expect to receive 
from $450 to $600 a year. A principal of a small 
school, at the outset, usually receives from $800 
to $900. A year or two of successful experience 
insures an increase in salary of from $50 to $100 
in the small high school, or promotion to a more 
important position. Positions of assistants in the 
larger high schools pay from $800 to $1,000; heads 
of departments get from $1,200 to $1,500; and prin- 
cipals, from $1,500 to $2,000. In cities, salaries 
range from $2,000 to $3,000 for subordinate posi- 
tions, and from $2,500 to $4,000 for principalships. 
In some places, teachers receive pensions on re- 
tiring if they have taught a certain length of time. 

The high-school teacher, except in towns and 
cities where the schools are under the control of 
politicians, and are used for party or personal 
ends, is reasonably free from interference as long 
as her service is efficient. A teacher, once estab- 
lished, is almost sure of her tenure of office, and 
therefore can devote her time and strength to her 
work, without fear of disturbance. 

An additional attraction of high-school work is 
the opportunity it offers for community service. It 
is now recognized that the public high school can 
do much for the town or city whose appropriations 
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maintain it. Besides giving instruction in the 
usual studies of the curriculum, it can help to 
equip its pupils for intelligent and loyal service as 
citizens. By its very life and spirit, and through 
the various pupil activities, the school is in itself 
a place of definite training for citizenship. Its 
teachers can have great influence in the affairs of 
the community. Such an opportunity for leader- 
ship makes its own appeal to generous-minded 
and publie-spirited youth. 


* © 


“ KITE- BALL.” 


ERE is a way by which 
H one girl earns money. 
She makes what she 
calls “‘kite-balls,” for small 
children. To make one, take 
a circular piece of stout cloth 
about twelve inches in diam- 
eter, gather the edges with 
strong thread, stuff rather 
hard, draw the edges tightly 
together, and fasten securely. 
Next take a strip of gay- 
colored cloth about one yard 
long and three inches wide, 
fold lengthwise two or three 
times, and stitch; then sew 
one end of this strip firmly to 
the gathers on the ball. 

To use the ball, hold the 
free end of the streamer in 
one hand, swing the ball round 
and round a moment, then let 
go when it swings up. It will 
sail to an astonishing height 
and distance, but the bright 
streamer makes it easy for even very little people 
to find it. The balls sell for ten cents apiece. 
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A NEW GAME OF BALL FOR GIRLS. 


OW that outdoor life and exercise are con- 
N sidered quite as important for girls as for 

boys, a new game is sure to be received 
with enthusiasm. The game of German bat-ball 
is both new and exciting. 

The only apparatus necessary is a volley-ball, 
or if that is not obtainable, a basket-ball. The 
game requires an oblong field about fifty by eighty 
feet, across which, ten feet from the front bound- 
ary, a line is drawn. A post or stake is driven 
into the ground on the line of the center of the 
field, sixty or seventy feet from the front boundary. 

The players form two equal teams, at least nine 
on each side. One team takes its place in the 
field beyond the ten-foot line, with its members 
well separated, to cover as much ground as pos- 
sible. The members of the other team bat, in 
turn, from the front boundary-line. 

The first batter throws the ball a little way into 
the air, and with the palm 
of her hand bats it into the 
field. Her aim is to drive it 
over the ten-foot line. If 
she fails, she is “out,” and 
the second batter from her 
team takes her place. Ifshe 
succeeds, she immediately 
starts to run into the field, 
passing to the right, round 
the post, and back over the 
line at the front of the field. 
Meanwhile, the players in 
the field secure the batted 
ball, pass it from one to 
another, and try to hit the 
runner with it. A runner 
hit by the ball thrown by 
any of the fielders is “‘out’’; 
but a runner who reaches her goal without being 
touched by the ball is credited with one point for 
her team. 

When all the members of one side have been at 
bat, the teams change places. Any number of 
innings may be played. 

The game is so simple that it requires no coach- 
ing, but team-plays and quick methods of passing 
the ball can be worked out by the players. 

Special points to be observed by batters are 
these: 

1. Run as soon as the ball is batted, 
and find out later whether the ball 
was “good” or not. 

2. Keep your eye on the ball. 

3. Run fast. 

4. Use all your cleverness in dodging. 

Special points to be observed by fielders are 
these: 

1. Do not fumble the ball. 

2. Pass it quickly. 

3. Do not run with the ball, but throw 
it as soon as you get it. 

4. Do not throw the ball hastily and 
wildly at the runner, but as care- 
fully and accurately as possible. 

5. Try to close in on the runner by 
getting near the post. The runner 
must pass round the post, and there- 
fore the chance of catching her 
there is greater. 


MORE FRUIT JELLIES. 


Red Raspberry Jellies.—As a basis for red rasp- 
berry jellies, heat in a double boiler without 
water two cupfuls of raspberries, and force the 
mass through a fine sieve. Add two cupfuls of 
sugar, one-half cupful of apple pulp, and one-half 
cupful of water; boil the mixture until it is very 
thick; after that let it simmer, but not boil. 
Add, leaf by leaf, one ounce of leaf gelatin that 
has previously been soaked in one-half cupful of 
water for at least two hours. Do not add a leaf 
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until.the one before it has thoroughly dissolved ; 
allow twenty minutes or more for the addition of 
the gelatin. 

Let the mass simmer for at least five minutes 
after the last leaf is dissolved; then it should drip 
from the paddle in thick streams. Drop in inch 
wafers on cold marble or waxed paper. When 
the wafers are firm, dredge them lightly with 
granulated sugar, lift each with a thin knife, place 
together, base to base, and dredge thoroughly. 
The jellies will be ready for use in a few hours. 

Purple Plum Jellies.—Steam one pound—about 
two dozen—of purple plums, and force them 
through a fine sieve. Boil this pulp and one 
pound of sugar until the mass is thick, and then 
add, as just described, one and one-quarter ounces 
of leaf gelatin, previously soaked two hours in 
one-half cupful of water. Drop the wafers, and 
finish them as in the previous case, but remember 
that they take longer to set and to dry. Wire 
frames will make the drying quicker and better. 


*® © 


NATURE’S BEADS. 


LLECTING wild berries and seeds to string 
( is a game that grows and grows in possi- 

bilities after you start it. From the berries 
to be gathered from the linden-trees in June or 
July you can make beautiful, sage-green, velvety 
bead-strings. The canna-seeds from 
the garden have great possibilities, 
too; the very ripe ones have to be 
boiled and peeled before you can 
pass a needle through them, but that 
done, they are like beads of ebony, 
and strung with terra-cotta or some 
bright bead, they make a very hand- 
some chain. The unripe cannas 
turn creamy yellow, and shrivel into 
a crisscross pattern, so that they look 
like carved ivory. If you live in 
California, you can do much with the 
little shining black seeds from the 
acacia-tree. 

You have seen strings of rose-hips, 
and sunflower-seeds, and cran- 
berries at_Christmas time; but have 
you tried stringing holly berries, 
which dry to a dull old-rose color, or 
orange-colored mountain-ash berries, 
or barberry, or four-o’clock-seeds, or nasturtium- 
seeds? By taking edgewise the little tan disks 
that are iris-seeds, you can make a string like a 
chain of tiny coins. A string of beechnuts will 
clink together like Japanese wind-bells. 

Some seeds are hard but still “stringable,” and 
some—that same little iris disk among them—have 
to be soaked for some time in water before they 
yield. The cannas have to be boiled; they will 
soften in cold water, but are very, very slow about 
it. Attractive strings may be made of green poke- 
weed and little green elderberries, strung before 
they are really ripe. 

In the winter the only berries available will be 
those left over from late autumn, which you over- 
looked when all the leaves hid them from view. 
The rose-hips, the berries of the black alder and 
of some kinds of holly, and the haws hang on their 
branches most of the winter, and sometimes even 
until early spring. Perhaps there are the fewest 
berries and seeds in May. Then there come the 
jack-in-the-pulpit berries, then linden, and little 
green hemlock cones. The flower-buds of the 
paulownia-tree will be useful to those who live 
near such trees; they make soft little chamois- 
skin beads. Later there are Solomon’s-seal, and 
partridgeberries, and juniper—too many to list. 
As autumn comes in, you will find yourself very 
busy indeed, trying to keep up with the supply. 
Be sure to string the bittersweet berries before 
the pods have opened; they open afterward, and 
make one of the most beautiful strings of all. 

In the West there are many interesting berries 
and seeds. The lovely California pepper is un- 
fortunately unavailable, because it has a hard 
seed and a brittle shell. The eucalyptus,—several 
kinds,—acacia, chilicothe, tamarack, and many 
others offer good material. 

Many of these chains, when they are well dried, 
keep their color. Many of them are sweet- 
scented, from the wintergreen berries and juniper 
to the odd-perfumed eucalyptus; so a collection 
is as sweet-smelling as a box of Oriental spices, 
as well as a delight to the eye. 
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CAMP DRESS FOR GIRLS. 


N all camping arrangements, economy of space 

and weight is necessary. Bedding, tents, and 

food supplies necessarily take much space, 
therefore clothing and accessories must be light, 
and you should plan for them accordingly. 

For the dress, a light, water-proof material is 
best. In some kinds of camping, khaki is good, 
for it is strong enough to stand the hardest use, 
and yet is not cumbersome. The objection to it is 
that it is rather stiff and uncomfortable when it 
is wet, and that it is often disagreeably warm. 
Moreover, it is not good to hunt in, because bushes 
brushing against it make too much noise. On 
the whole, a woolen material is much to be pre- 
ferred. The skirt should, of course, be short, and 
the jacket loose. 

For horseback-riding a divided skirt is neces- 
Sary. By usinga detachable front panel, buttoned 
on both sides, the skirt can easfly be converted 
into a modest walking skirt. The girl who cannot 
make such a skirt herself can buy one at any 
sporting-goods supply-house. It will cost from 
five dollars up. Omit hip pocket, for in the woods 
they are always catching on brush. 

A second short skirt of strong, light - weight 
material will take up little room in the pack, and 
1S more comfortable than the riding-skirt for wear 
about camp, and ordinary walking or tramping. 
It should be full enough to allow perfect freedom 
of motion, but not fuller than that. 

Plain shirt-waists made of outing flannel are 
both strong and cool. They should have one 
breast pocket, at least, and two pockets are 





better. In camp no girl should carry a watch in 
her belt, or pinned on her breast. A pocket is 
the only safe place for it. Bloomers take the 
place of petticoats. A coat sweater for camp use 
is more comfortable than a riding-coat. 

Footwear should be chosen with reference to 
the locality and the pastimes to be followed. 
There should be at least one pair of ordinary, 
stout walking shoes, with hobnails in the soles 
and the heels, and there should be either a lighter 
pair to wear round camp, or a pair of moccasins. 

The head covering should be as simple as pos- 
sible, and chosen with reference to climate and 
locality—a felt hat with a straight, stiff brim four 
inches wide, or a soft hat with becoming scarf or 
band, or a golf cap. A neat belt and a few neck- 
ties take up little space, and they make possible 
slight changes in dress that are pleasing. Suitable 
clothes for camping are not unbecoming clothes. 

Light, strong gloves for rough climbing and 
tramping or horseback-riding keep the hands 
from scratches. In cold mountain climates the 
gloves should be heavy and lined to keep the 
hands warm, for in ‘horseback-riding the hands 
and feet chill quickly when the air is sharp. 
Gauntlets are not advisable, for the cuffs catch 
and hold dirt and twigs. 

A change of union suits, varying in weight 
according to the time of year, stockings, handker- 
chiefs, towels, and a few necessary toilet articles 
packed in a strong canvas case, complete a girl’s 
needs in the way of dress. 

For night wear, flannelet pajamas are con- 
venient, and in cold mountain climates they make 
warm sleeping-clothes. Two accessories that 
occupy little space, and are useful, are a dark 
kimono of silk, or crape, or any material that folds 
up into the smallest possible space, and a pair of 
light slippers. Where rains are likely to be en- 
countered, a poncho or a long water-proof cape is 
necessary. The poncho, a rubber sheet with a 
hole in the center to admit the head, is the better. 

The best way to carry this outfit is in a duffel- 
bag, made of heavy canvas. For a horseback trip 
the bag is indispensable, for it can be tied behind 
the saddle, and for a wagon it is convenient, 
because it can be packed into almost any place. 
The material should be water-proof if possible. 


® © 
A NOVEL COLLAR. 


NOVEL collar, 
A dainty and sim- 

ple, can easily be 
made from a_ fancy 
handkerchief of the 
usual ladies’ size. 

Lay the handkerchief 
flat. From one corner, 
cut along the diagonal, 
toward the center five 
inches. From the end 
of this cut make two others, vertical to the hem, 
but taking care not to cut into it. From the 
points on the hem where 
these cuts end, cut an 
inward curve that will 
fit the neck. 

Turn a narrow hem on 
all the cut edges, and 

hold it by cat- 

stitching on the 

right side of, the 

collar. That pre- 
serves the hem, and 
also gives a pretty finish. 

After hem- ming the edges, turn the 
two triangles that now extend up into the 
neck space, so that the sides formed by the hem of 
the handkerchief will come at right angles to the 
hem of the collar. Caught in that position by a 
few stitches, they will take the place of a jabot. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING BUTTERFLIES. 


HE element of uncer- 
| tainty in taking pictures 
of butterflies in the open 
adds zest to the sport — for 
some persons. For others it is 
a drawback. The following 
method of photographing but- 
terflies indoors is not only easy 
and effective, but it has most 
of the scientific value of out- 
door photography. It assumes 
that you have some live speci- 
mens, either caught in a net, 
or raised from chrysalids. 

Place a small table about 
three feet from a large south 
window through which the sun 
is shining; on the table arrange 
a long-necked vase for flowers ; 
set up the camera beside the 
window, as near to the wall as possible, and focus 
on a flower stuck in the vase. There will be 
plenty of light for a snap shot with a rapid lens, or 
for a quick bulb exposure with a slower lens. 

To get light on the side away from the window, 
hang up white sheets three or four feet from the 
table, so as to make an enclosure about the win- 
dow with the table in the center. The sheets will 
so reflect the strong sunlight from the window 
that a snap shot can be made without unpleasant 
contrasts of light and shade. If your lens is a 
slow one, use fast plates. 

Adjust the shutter, put the plate-holder in the 
camera, and draw out the slide; then put the 
butterfly on the flower. The moment it gets into 
a natural position, take the picture. 

Try to provide for each butterfly the plant upon 
which it habitually feeds or lays its eggs,—milk- 
weed for the monarch, clover for the common 
white and clouded sulphur, celery for the Eastern 
swallowtail,—a plant that it likes, and from which 
it will not at once seek to escape. Sometimes the 
butterfly begins to feed as composedly as if it 
were outdoors. Even if it flies away, it cannot 
leave the room, and can easily be recovered. 





























Suppose 


This Dish Met You 


Suppose you came down to breakfast and wanted something 
extra nice. And you found at your plate a dish like this—either 
Puffed Rice or Puffed Wheat. 


Porous, brown grains—eight times normal size—made to 
taste like toasted nuts. 


Ready to serve with sugar and cream. Ready to mix with 
your berries. 





A million people this morning, in all probability, found that 
on their breakfast tables. We are making forty million dishes 
monthly to supply the lovers of these foods. 


If you served something else, the folks at your table found 
nothing quite so good. 


For these foods can’t be imitated. Their texture comes 
through a steam explosion. Their flavor is due to terrific heat. 


There is no other way known to make cereal foods as de- 
lightful as these Puffed Grains. 












Puffed Wheat, 10¢ cxces i 


Puffed Rice, 15c"“ 








Here’s another way of serving. Float the grains like 
crackers in a bowl of milk. 


They are thin and crisp and porous. Ata touch of the teeth 
the grains will crush into almond-flavored granules. 


You get whole-grain wafers, made more digestible than any 
other process makes them. 





Or use them where nut-meats taste good. Use them in 
candy making, or as garnish to ice cream. 


These are cereal confections. Yet they are cheap enough 
to be served as liberally as other cereal foods. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers — CHICAGO 
(429) 
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NEXT? 


FTER graduation, 
A what? That is a 
problem far too 
difficult for the dreamy 
June days, when any boy 
would rather go fishing 
than try to decide what 
work he is going to take | 
up. Let him go fishing. | 
By the edge of the pond 
he may get a hint, for in 
the shallow water are 
polliwogs; and as the 
recently graduated boy | 
is on the way to being a man, so the polliwogs | 
‘will in time grow into frogs. If the polliwogs | 
could talk, they might express their view of life | 
somewhat after this fashion: 

“We are in no particular hurry about going into | 
the frog business. It is quite likely that we shall 
take several different shapes before we settle down 
for good; but we are not worrying about that. 
We merely go on from day to day, doing the things | 
that interest us, and that seem best worth doing. | 

“We don’t say much about our plans, either. 
By and by, when we come to be frogs and have 
established ourselves, we may lift up our voices 
and proclaim our calling to all who will listen; but 
we don’t know yet what kind of frogs we shall be, 
or where we shall live, and so it seems better not | 
to be very definite about the future.” 

The implied advice would be good, even though 
it came from polliwogs. First, about taking time 
to decide which calling to follow: Few boys at 
graduation are sufficiently developed to be sure 
what occupation will give their abilities the widest 
scope. Their powers are only partly revealed. In 
a very few years qualities may show themselves 
that seem hardly to exist as yet, and those that do 
seem to exist may fail to stand the test. Time 
alone will determine that, and show the place that 
fits. The duty of the present is to take the first 
promising chance, pitch in enthusiastically, and 
let the next step take care of itself. It is oftena 
real benefit to have to fumble round for a few 
years before discovering the occupation that is to 
be permanent, if the years of fumbling are devoted 
to acquiring experience, and to gathering a knowl- 
edge of human nature. Do not forget that the 
polliwog means eventually to settle down and be 
a frog. 

And second, about not telling people: The older 
you grow, the oftener you will see the harm that 
comes from telling your plans prematurely. The 
farm boy who bids everybody an impressive good- 
by, and says he is going to the city and never 





coming back, may be sorry, later on, that he put | 


it in that way. The boy who declares that he is 
going to be an engineer, or a doctor, or a minister, 
or a lawyer—he, too, may be sorry. If the farm 
boy has to go back to the farm, or the would-be 
professor decides to enter the dry-goods business, 
he is likely to find himself the butt of amused 
comment, and the object of embarrassing ques- 
tions, and the experience is humiliating. It is 
better to treat the start as an experiment, and let 
your friends understand that you regard it so. 
That is the polliwogs’ way. They never take the 
perch, or pickerel, or even the other polliwogs, 
into their confidence until they have set up in 
business on a permanent basis. 


*® © 


FISHING FOR BLACK BASS. 


ISHING for black bass is undoubtedly the 
most important and widely practised branch 


of angling in America. Fly-fishing for trout | 


or salmon, by many considered the highest form 
of sport with the rod, is confined to a compara- 
tively few anglers, and a more restricted area. 
Black-bass fishing, on the other hand, is almost 
universal throughout the United States. 

To fish successfully for black bass, it is neces- 
sary to know something of their habits. The fish 


is notoriously changeable in its tastes and tem- | 
perament, and if you do not thoroughly under- | 
stand its habits, you are likely to find your fishing | 


trip a failure. 
You should know, first, that there are two vari- 
eties of black bass—the large-mouthed and the 





LARGE-MOUTHED BLACK BASS. 


small-mouthed black bass. The large-mouthed is 
also called the Oswego bass. In some localities 
where the large-mouthed bass goes by the name 
of Oswego bass, the small-mouthed fish alone is 
recognized as the black bass. That is a mistake, 
for the large-mouthed bass is just as much a black 
bass as the other. 

At first sight the two kinds of black bass seem 
much alike in appearance, but an experienced 
angler can tell the difference at a glance. The 
mouth of the large-mouthed black bass is notice- | 
ably larger than that of the small-mouthed. In 
the small-mouthed fish the angle of the jaw ex- 
tends to a point directly under the eye; in the | 
large-mouthed variety the angle of the jaw ex- | 
tends at least a quarter of an inch beyond the eye. 


is not in appearance only. If you are after the 
large-mouthed black bass, you will have to fish 
for him in places quite unlike those in which you 
would seek the small-mouthed. The large- 
mouthed bass loves the still waters where there 
is an abundance of pickerel-weeds, lily-pads, and 
other aquatic vegetation. In rivers it is usually 
found in little bays and coves where the water is 
quiet, and generally where the bottom is muddy. 
In lakes it lies alongshore, in and near the weeds, 
| and on the weedy, shallow bars. 
| The small-mouthed bass, like the brook-trout, 
loves the clear, swift water of the streams, and in 
lakes is usually found where the bottom is rocky 
| or sandy, with few weeds, and on rocky bars and 
reefs. In rivers, you should fish in and below 
the rapids, below waterfalls and dams where the 
water rushes into large, clear pools, and on the 
bends of the river where the current increases in 
| swiftness. In lakes, the best places for small- 
mouthed black bass are the rocky points along- 
shore, the sandy and rocky bars farther out, and 
| at the inlet and the outlet, where there is a cur- 
rent. In warm weather, fish near the spring holes, 
for the water is cooler there than elsewhere in 
| the lake. 

The season for bass-fishing is a long one, for it 








October, in favorable years; but of course the 
laws of the state wherein you are to fish must be 
| your guide. The best fishing is usually had from 
| the first of June to the middle of July, and from 
| September first up to the middle of October. 
August is a poor time for bass-fishing. In the 
| heat of midsummer, when the water grows tepid, 
the bass seek the deepest, and consequently the 
coolest, parts of lake and river, and show little 
eagerness for food. At that time also many lakes 
and streams are very thickly grown to weeds, so 
that it is almost impossible to troll, cast, or even 
still-fish for bass without getting your tackle fouled 











SMALL-MOUTHED BLACK BASS. 


in the weeds. At that time of year you will get 
the best results by fishing early in the morning, 
or from sundown till dark. To fish at midday is 
| almost useless, except sometimes on dark or rainy 
days. 

| Everything considered, September is the best of 
all times for black-bass fishing. During the latter 
part of August the nights are somewhat cooler, 
and as a consequence, the temperature of the 
waters begins slowly to fall. By the second week 
in September the black bass are almost certain to 
be again eager for food, after their summer vaca- 
tion. The weed growths have now died down 
considerably, and you can fish with more freedom 
from line-fouling. 

Still-fishing is the most general form of fishing 
for black bass. It can be done from the bank or 
from a boat, but for lake-fishing, a boat is usually 
necessary. The tackle should include a trust- 
worthy bait-rod from eight to ten feet long, and 
a double-multiplying reel capable of holding fifty 
yards of line, which should be strong, and of good 
quality, but fine. A landing-net, also, is needed. 

Lake or brook shiners are the best bait for bass. 
When they fail, try frogs. Grasshoppers and 
| hellgrammites, also called ‘“dobsons,” will some- 
times attract bass when other baits are unsuccess- 
ful; and occasionally a large angleworm is the 
most enticing bait of all. 

Do not fish too long in any one spot, unless, of 
course, the bass are biting well; in case you do 
not get a bite after ten minutes, move to another 
place; it pays better to go after the fish than to 
wait for the fish to come to you. Do not strike 
the instant that you feel a bite, but give the bass 
time to get the bait well into its mouth; then 
strike with sufficient force to set the hook, and 
no more. Take your time in playing the fish, and 
when finally you have led it up to the boat, have 
a companion ready with the net. 
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A RABBIT-TRAP. 


| HIS underground trap requires a hole about 
three feet long, three feet deep, and two 
feet wide. Over it fit a frame, the sides and 
one end of which are made of strips of board two 
inches wide and seven-eighths of an inch thick. 
The other end should be made of a board eight or 
ten inches wide. 

Inside the frame fit a cover of half-inch board, 
or even thinner material. On the under side of it, 
one-third of the distance from one end to the other, 
fasten firmly a cross-bar, as shown by the dotted 
lines, A. That is to serve as a spindle on which 
the cover will turn. Through the sides of the 
frame, edgewise, at the points where the ends of 
the cross-bar come, bore two holes large enough 
to allow a wire nail to play in them loosely. Drive 
| the nails firmly into the ends of the cross-bar, and 
your spindle is complete. 

From the center of the cross-bar to the center 
| of that end of the cover that is nearest to it, cut a 

| slit one inch wide. Having placed the cover in | 
| the frame,—in which it must fit loosely 
turn easily,—hold the cover level with the frame, 








extends from the middle of May to the last of | 








above the cover when frame and cover are in 
place. To this stake notch the piece C, which is 
the spindle and holds the bait, and the pieces D 
and E. The short piece, E, is merely a prop, 
which will wedge against the short end of the 
spindle, C, when the weight, F, is placed on the 
long end of the cover. Bait the trap with an ear 
of corn. 

There should be a small weight attached to the 
under side of the short end of the cover, to draw 





the cover back to place when the rabbit has been 
dumped into the hole, and the weight, F, which 
may be a medium-sized stone, has followed him. 

It is well to sprinkle chaff over the cover of the 
trap if it is set near a grain-stack. 
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HOME-MADE ARCHERY TACKLE. 
I. The Bow. 


ANY boys who would enjoy the practise of 
M archery, or shooting with the longbow, 
are prevented from attempting that most 
manly and wholesome sport because of the high 
cost of a good equipment. It is nevertheless per- 
fectly possible for a boy of average skill to make 
most excellent archery tackle himself, at slight 
expense. The purpose of this article is to show 
him how to do it. 

His choice of material for his bow will depend 
somewhat upon where he lives. In the eastern 
part of the United States the best native wood is 
second-growth white ash, the next best, red cedar; 
in the Mississippi valley, it is the Osage orange, or 
bois-d’ are—“‘bow-wood,” as the French voyageurs 
named it; and on and near the western coast, the 
yew, which grows in Washington, Oregon, and 
California, is by far the best of all. 

No native wood, except the yew, is, however, 
equal to certain foreign woods, of which the most 
easily obtainable is lancewood. That can be 
bought of Boston and New York dealers in fancy 
lumber, at prices ranging from two to five dollars 
apole. Since one good pole will make from four 
to a dozen bows, a group of would-be archers, by 
buying together, will be under small expense. 

A stave for a bow should be slightly longer than 
the height of him who is to use it, and from an 
inch to an inch and a quarter square. It should 
be as straight-grained as possible, and free from 
knots and pins. 

The first step is to mark the exact center of the 
stave. At one side of this central point mark off 
a space of one inch, and on the other side a space 
of three inches. The four inches of wood in- 
cluded between these marks will represent the 
handle space. This, it will be noticed by refer- 
ence to the drawings, does not lie equally on both 
sides of the center of the bow, but extends an inch 
above it and three inches below. 

For the back of the bow, select that side of the 
stave that was next to the bark, in the growing 
tree, and plane it smooth and flat. Down the 
center of the back, from end to end, draw a 
straight line, as indicated by the dotted line in 
Fig. 1. That serves as a guide to work by in 
tapering the bow toward the ends. 

The taper should begin a little above and a little 
below the handle, and continue in a gradually and 
slightly outward-curving line toward the ends; 
and it should leave the bow the full width of the 
stave in the handle space, and about three-eighths 





The Finished Bow 
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of an inch at the extreme ends. The work should 
be done smoothly and evenly with a plane. 

Now, turning the stave on its side, mark on it 
| lines like those that separate the black portion of 
| Fig. 2 trem the white portion. It will be noticed 
htly 
“All that part of the ‘wood which is out- 





| concave. 


Moreover, the large-mouthed bass usually has | and into the inside edge of the front end of the | side the lines, and appears black in Fig. 2, should 
along the sides a distinct black band that is lacking | frame drive two good-sized nails at such a place | be removed with a draw-knife, spoke-shave, or 


in the small-mouthed. It is also more mottled in 
appearance. The small-mouthed bass is an almost | 
solid greenish bronze. The scales of the large- 


| as will prevent the short end of the cover from 
dropping any lower. 
Place the frame over the hole, and at the back | 





small plane. 
If the work has been properly done, the stave 
is now square in the center, and of full width for 


mouthed are larger than those of the small-| end of the slit in the cover, next to the c ross-bar, | a space of six or seven inches, and full thickness 


mouthed kind. 


drive a stake, B, five-eighths of an ineh in diameter, 


The difference in the two varieties of black bass | and long enough to project seven or eight inches | 


for the extent of the handle. 
It is exceedingly important that plenty of wood 
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be left in the handle, for there the bow should not 
bend at all. If it does, it will jar and “kick” in 
the hand when shot, and besides being unpleasant 
to use, will be very likely to blister the palm of 
the left hand. The thickness of the bow should 
be about equal to the width of it throughout the 
central third, and from there to the ends, some- 
what less. 

The process of rounding the inner side, or 
“belly,” of the bow is accomplished with a spoke- 
shave, and finished with files, a scraper, and dif- 
ferent grades of sandpaper, from No. 2 or 3, to 
00, and finally with steel wool. The rounding 
calls for care. At first the back should be left per- 
fectly flat, as in Fig. 3, which represents a cross- 
section of the bow near the handle. The curve of 
the cross-section of the “belly” should be, not a 
semicircle, but rather a parabola, as shown in 
Fig. 3. When that has been attained evenly 
from both ends of the handle space, the corners 
should be removed from the back, so that the 
cross-section of the finished bow will appear as 
in Fig. 4. 

Throughout all the process of making the bow 
there should be frequent tests to see if it bends 
properly. When it is strung, but not bent, the 
upper limb, since it is longer, should bend some- 
what the more; but when at full draw, both limbs 
should bend alike. 

The space occupied by the handle should be 
somewhat less rounded than the rest of the bow, 
as in Fig. 5, in order that the center may have the 
necessary stiffness. 

The notches that receive the string, or ‘“‘nocks,”’ 





as they are technically called, can be cut either in | 


the wood of the bow itself, or in pieces of horn— 
the tips of the horns of cattle or buffalo—glued on 
as ferrules. Nocks cut in the wood are just as 
serviceable, but horn tips make a more attractive 
finish. 


To make the horn tips, get the solid ends of | 


a pair of horns, and while they are in the rough 


state, bore into them from the base end a tapering | 


hole somewhat smaller than the ends of the bow. 
Whittle a small piece of wood to fit the hole, and 
serve as a guide. It represents the end of the 
bow that later on will replace it. With the bit of 
wood held firmly in a vise, the piece of horn can 
be turned freely upon it, until the horn is shaped, 
with files, as shown in the illustration. The 
nocks, whether in the wood or in horn, can best 
be cut with a round, or rat-tail, file, and must be 
placed three-eighths or one-half inch below the 
end of the bow. 

When the horns have been glued on, the handle 
space should be wrapped and built up with tape, 
twine or flax, wound in glue, until it affords a 
comfortable grip for the hand. An outside wrap- 
ping of green worsted braid, or a covering of 
leather or rubber, completes the handle. After 
you have given the bow a final polishing, you will 


have a weapon capable of throwing an arrow 250 | 


yards, and of affording wholesome exercise as 
well as pleasure. 

A good bow, when finished, should bend, not in 
an even curve from end to end, but as shown in 
Fig. 7. No bow should be kept strung longer than 
the time it is in actual use. 
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PUTTING OUT A SLIDER. 


SHARP single has been hit, and the base- 
runner at second dashes to third, and starts 
for home. The left-fielder, however, already 

has the ball, and it is plain that his perfect throw 
will beat the runner to the plate. The catcher, as 
the ball “plunks” into his mitt, makes a lunge 
forward to meet the runner, who slides in a pecul- 
iar way that brings one cleated foot toward the 
outside corner of the plate at an angle. The 
catcher’ misses, makes a second attempt, and 
hears the umpire call, ‘‘Safe!”’ 

This is one of the common incidents of baseball ; 
the “‘fall-away”’ slide has scored against a catcher 
who does not know how to meet the attack. He 
has made a mistake that many young players fall 
into; he was overeager to put an opponent out, and 
tried to tag him high—on the body or shoulders. 

Because there is no need for caution against 
oversliding, the slide to the home plate is hard 
and low. Therefore in tagging a man the catcher 
contends with greater difficulties than the base- 
men do. A little effort in the right direction, 
however, will enable him to build up a defense 
that will prevent many a run, and add much to 
his team’s chances of winning games. 

The first thing to learn is that in putting the ball 
on a runner who is sliding, it is generally unwise to 
step forward to meet him. Of course in case of a 
poor throw, the catcher will be drawn out of posi- 
tion, but when the play is close and the throw is 
good, the catcher should stay at the plate, and not 





“go after” the runner; and it is no less important | 
that he should hold the ball Zow, so that the runner | 


cannot get under him. 


Acting on this idea, the coach of a successful | 


college team instructs his catchers to hold the ball 
in such a position that the runner will have to 
touch it before he can touch the plate. For ex- 


ample, the catcher receives a throw from the field, | 


and barely has time to cover the plate before 
the runner slides. Instantly he perceives that the 
other man is going to try to slip safely across the 
outside corner. 

Instead of lunging forward, uncovering the base, 
and giving the runner the very chance he is hoping 
for, the catcher drops into a position in which the 
ball is held on the ground a few inches outside 
the corner to be defended. The very satisfactory 
result is that the runner does not find an opening, 
and his feet brush the ball before touching the 
plate. Also, as experience has shown, this method 
decreases the possibility of the catcher’s being 
“spiked.” 

The second- and third-basemen also ought to 
keep in mind, when meeting a slider, that the ball 
should be held low and close to the base, where 
it is ready to touch the foot or hand that darts 
forward feeling for the bag. Then there will be 
fewer opponents tagged on the shoulders half a 
second after their feet have found the goal. 










MASSACHUSETTS, New Bedford, 325 Purchase Street. 


New Bedford Textile School aration tn fh are of 


cotton —— 

three Gre — + Fe 7 7 and 
lucrat: ree ssitions | in ane | allied ir industries, Write 4 
catalog. ILLIAM E. HATCH, President and } 





The eis Academy For Boys 


Saxtons River, Vermont. An ideal my for wholesome 
training and thorough education. Special attention to life in the 
open. Certificate to colleges. Lower school for younger boys. 


Terms, $400-$500. GEORGE B. LAWSON, A.M., D.D., Principal. 








for Ph: 
The Sargent School or Physical 
The largest normal school for physical education 
in the world. Sessions at all seasons of the year. 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


Boston, Massachusetts 38th year begins Sept. 29th 
SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Instructors; Department of Drawing and Painting—Frank 
W. Benson, Visiting /nstructor. P. L. Hale, F. A. Bosley, 
W. James, L. P. Thompson, R. Mcl ellan, A. K. Cross; Depart- 
ment of Modeling—B. L. Pratt; Department of Design—H,. 
Elliott, H. H. Clark, G. J. Hunt. SCHOLARSHIPS—Paige and 
Cummings Foreign Scholarships, Helen Hamblen, Gardner, and 
Ten School Scholarships. Write for circular. 


Address ALICE F. BROOKS, Manager. 











EMERSON College of Oratory 


The largest school of eto Liter- 
yy a7 — Culture, Dramatic 

ogy in America. It 
+. . dpvele in the student a 
knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative 







The Ely School for Girls 


Acountryschool. One hour from New York. 





Ely Court, Gr 


DEAN ACADEMY, “Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every 
department of a broad culture, a loyal and heipful school 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300 per 
year. Special Course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 














WORCESTER 
For Boys ACADEMY 80th Year 


160 boys prepares in last 4 years for 31 different colleges and 





thinker oras an interpreter. Sum- 
mer The d for 
our graduates as teachers in 
colleges, normal and high 
schools pM apd than we 
can fill. ear opens Tues- 
day, September 

- HARRY SEYMOUR ROBS, Dean 
Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 





hools. Alumni in 43 states and 15 foreign 
Enroliment represents 25 states and 10 foreign 
countries. Classical and scientific courses for general edu- 


countries. 


cation. Faculty of 20 experienced men. Standards of schol- 

arship the highest. School spirit broad and democratic. 

Only boys of h character admitted. Scholarship aid for 

potas ly oys. Organized play rr La] graded ‘physical 
nin 














D, W. ABERC ———. LL.D.,91 Providence St., a... Mase. 








A School 
for Girls 
23 Miles 
from Boston 


Situated in a famous New England town. 
large buildings with modern 
nasium and recre; 





organ, gym 
character. 





Abbot Academy 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Founded 1828 


Campus | of 23 pastes, with 


creation room. Established reputation in educational circles for scholarship and 
Long and successful history. Modern spirit and methods. 
MISS BERTHA BAILEY, 


College Preparatory 
Course with 
Certificate rights. 
General Course 


‘ove, tennis court and athletic fields. Four 
gallery, laboratories, assembly hall with new pipe 





Principal 


























FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Bradford, Mass. 110th year. 
. Extensive 
course of five years and two years’ course for 
High School gate. For catalogue address 
Miss LA A. ENOTT bo pal. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


puartey miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac 
e grounds and modern equipment. 
verti icate admits to eating colleges. General 


















Powder Point School for Boys 


Duxbury, Mass. 


Five modern_buildings. 
All sports. 
grounds border. 


Sixteen acres. 


Lower Schools. 


Large athletic field. Tennis. 
Safe boating and swimming in landlocked Plymouth Harbor, on which school 
Summer camp in the Maine woods. 
ness. The spirit of the school develops individual responsibility. 
For illustrated catalog apply to 


By the Sea 


Outdoor running track. 


‘Thorough preparation for college or busi- 
Non-military. Upper and 


HENRY P. MOULTON, Jr., Director, or RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster, 15 King Caesar Road. 


LLEN SCHOO 


FOR BOYS 
West Newton, Mass. 


A school where boys are made self-reliant. 


Strong traditions. 


Maximum preparation for all colleges and 


scientific schools. Teacher for every six boys. Music. Manual 


Training. Drawing. 
Gist Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. 
Year School for younger boys. 


Modern equipment. 


Six buildings. 
Athletic Field. Junior 


Send for illustrated catalogue, 














Norton, Mass. 
A School for Girls. 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 


Extensive 
outdoor sports. Horseback ri ing. New dwelling and school building. Inter- 
mediate and academic courses. La: 

tic arts, including — ae 3 dressmaking, millinery, embroidery, 


40 minutes from Boston 
ounds and pine groves. Athletic fields for all 
nguages—native teachers. Music. Domes- 


cience, including cooking, marketing, 








food values, and the care of the home. 
of study, but to each girl’s health and happiness. 
MIS 


Every attention, not only to habits 


CORNISH and MISS HYDE, Principals. 











DRURY HALL isa 


with an ee — room, art 


school graduates. Academic 





Genuine happy home life ; 
some and 


able for an outdoor life 
School 2es,i5" 
results in health, character and e 


eet of seashore, 


Don’t 
Keep 


X-¥-NO tions ever offered housewives. 


—as tough as steel, yet 
Corners rounde: 


e Rhinelander circulation 
o unrefrige 


antee. 


OWARD SEMINARY scaoor ror ciris 


25 miles from Boston. 
modern, comfortable and attractive home, with large, sunny rooms. 
PACKARD BUILDING, for school and class work, 
and music studios, domestic science laboratory. Well 


ui SE tery 

ob allege Dreparatory we contate privileges. Two years’ course for high 
course. n 

music and art is included in every course. 


Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, A. M., Principal, West Bridgewater, Mass. 





Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 

rsonal attention and care. 

autiful ideals of useful womanhood. The Ca 
» which we make attractive and refining. One hundred acres; pine 


ucation. 


e French, German, Spanish — native teachers. All branches of study under patient and 
for Girls enthusiastic instructors. Address 
Rev. THOMAS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Prins., P. 0. Box D, BREWSTER, Cape Cop, Mass. 


The lining of this refrigerator, made by a secret process out of X-Y-NO 
Stone, is one of the most sensational food, 
Don't fail to investigate it! 


° * . 
Sanitary! Everlasting! Economical! 
X-Y-NO Stone closely resembles porcelain, but, unlike this costly 

el it can never check, crack, break 


Shelves, ice tank, drip pan 

out, making it easily cleanable and sanitary. $s 
Th means a material saving of the 

ice. = many cases it Rg ice bills one-third! Ne dead air 
space: N ed food. No odors, no dampness and 
moisture, no filth an ty ‘ont of microbes. 
ing ho use wives everywhere. You are protect 
10 days on approval. Freight 


Rhinelander Refrigerator Co., *Strcct,” Rhinelander, Wis.” 


A REAL COUNTRY 


Ten acres for all outdoor sports. 


has been remodeled this year, 


usually thorough work in household economics, 
Write for illustrated booklet. Address, 













Growing girls inspired by whole- 
climate is exceptionally tavor- 







nies. _ and morals observed especially for 
ymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. 







73 ood 1 in Germ Incubator 


labor and ice saving inven- 
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This book tells all. 
In writing, please 
send your deal- 
€r’s name, 
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THE NEED OF TRAVEL. 


OO many people 
think of travel as 
something in which 
only a favored few can in- 
dulge themselves. Most 


means spending a great 
deal of time and money. 
But travel that crosses 
oceans and covers con- 
tinents is not the only 
kind; nor does the value 
of a journey depend on 
the number of miles that 
are traversed. The trip that is most worth while 
is not necessarily the longest. The spirit of the 
traveler is what really counts. 

All that is needed is to pass from your regular 
week-in-and-week-out surroundings to surround- 
ings that are fresh—if only for a day ortwo. To 
do so, at least once in every year, should be the 
aim of every man and woman who is truly alive. 
That does not mean that you should cultivate 
discontent, but that you should get a broader 
interest and sympathy with those of your fellow 
men who are beyond the range of your daily vision 
and intercourse. 

We read occasionally of some man or woman 





who has lived within a score of miles of the rail- | 


way without ever having seen a locomotive or a 
train of cars. Such a life—if the person is in good 
health —is a cause for regret rather than for 
boasting. 

The farmer needs to break away from his rou- 
tine at least once every year, if only for a day or 
two. He need not journey several hundred miles 
to some city, at considerable expense. In the 
very next county, although he will see no people 
wearing nose-rings, or eating with chop-sticks, or 
living forty odd stories above ground, he may see 
a new cattle-stanchion, or a novel method of road- 
building, and he is certain to broaden his knowl- 
edge of the world. 

In the same way, if the city man never leaves 
pavements and “sky-serapers,” he is wilfully 
starving himself—depriving himself of what is 
best in life. 

The true spirit of travel is to be eager to see 
another—any other—place than the spot in which 
you live; to look, not with envy, but with interest, 


upon the lives of strangers; to broaden yourself | 


by learning new ways; to adopt any new methods 


of life that may be truly beneficial to you; and | 


finally, to return refreshed and full of contentment 
to the blessings that are yours at home. 


A CONVENIENCE FOR THE JELLY- 
MAKER. 


F the housewife does much jelly-making, she 


ment over the usual method of balancing the 
jelly-bag on the tops of 
kitchen chairs. 

The illustration shows how 


good size and firmly nailed, 
either the middle or bottom 
braces can be left out. The 
staples shown at the top fit 
the wires of the bag frame, 
and prevent the frame from 
slipping to one side. The 
depth of the jelly-bag ordinarily used plus ten 
inches for the receptacle, will indicate the height 
of the stand, which should be about eighteen 


inches square on the ground. 
early into use in America. For many years 
the only ice available for city-dwellers was 
such as could be cut from the surface of near-by 
ponds or streams; but as the demand grew, the 
business of ice-cutting expanded, until now long 
rows of ice-houses line the shores of Northern 
lakes and the banks of Northern rivers. 

Within the last twenty years the increasing 
demand for ice and the cost of freighting it over 
the eountry have created a very extensive business 
in artificial iee—that is, ice made by artificial cold. 
Since it is usually made by freezing distilled 
water, it is less subject to pollution than natural 
ice is. 

Artificial ice made from distilled water, in a 
cleanly way, is free from disease-germs; the same 
cannot be said of natural ice produced from waters 
of varying degrees of purity. There has been a 
too common impression that water purifies itself 
in freezing, and even that ice made from polluted 
sources is sterile, and therefore safe. 

It is true that freezing eliminates many of the 
impurities. As the temperature falls in the quiet 
winter nights and the sheet of crystal forms, the 
impurities, the organic matter, the mineral salts, 
the bacteria are thrust downward. But the elim- 
ination is not complete. 

For two reasons ice made from polluted water 
is itself likely to be polluted. First, certain 
quantities of the foreign substances in the water, 
small, it is true, but none the less objectionable, 
are frozen into the ice. Second, ice is usually 
formed by alternate freezes and thaws through 
the early winter, followed by continued eold 
weather that finally closes the lake or river. The 
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NATURAL ICE. 





} . 
persons assume that it | pollution. 


will find such a frame as this a great improve- | 


HE practise of cutting and storing ice came | 


into it, unless she knows that the ice is made 
artificially from distilled water in a sanitary plant, 
or is taken from an unpolluted source. If her 
iceman fills his houses from ice cut in the vicinity 
of her home, she should ask the board of health 
or some competent physician whether or not the 
water of the pond from which it came.is free from 





If she lives in some Southern city where the 
| only ice available is either artificial ice, or natural 
ice that has been shipped hundreds of miles from 
the North, she will choose the artificial ice, unless 
she knows absolutely that the natural ice is free 
| trom disease-producing bacteria. That she can 
| learn by calling on the health officer, who in his 

laboratories can easily determine whether or not 
| the ice is safe or dangerous. 

The safest way, however, is not to put ice into 
| the water, or allow it to come into actual contact 
| with food. Drinking water kept in bottles in the 
| refrigerator will become cold enough for any one 
to drink. 
| & 

PAPER COVERS. 
Te: housekeeper uses all sorts of dishes— 
cups, tumblers, pitchers, and tins—as recep- 
| in housework. The white of an egg, a little apple 
| sauce, pieces of butter, half a tumblerful of cream 


& 


tacles for the left-overs that are inevitable 
—countless odds and ends have to be saved. Fre- 
quently they occupy a large part of the pantry 
crockery. Most of the improvised receptacles 
lack covers, yet it is important to protect their 
contents from dust and flies. For that purpose, 
saucers and plates are insecure makeshifts. 
Paper covers will do the work. They are light, 
clean, and convenient, and once the knack is 








| acquired, are easy to make. Filter-paper, such as 
druggists and chemists use, is the best for the pur- 
pose. It is inexpensive, and so soft and tough that 
it can be folded several times without breaking. 
Cut out a square piece twice the size of the top 


four corners; then, with your left hand, hold the 
octagonal piece in place upon the tumbler. 





ward, and press them against the outside of the 
tumbler or dish. 

If you have made the cap correctly, you can 
easily remove it from any smooth-edged recep- 
tacle, such as a tumbler, and use it again and 
again. 

& 
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the frame is made and used. | 
If the corner pieces are of | 


PRACTICAL REED- WORK. 


| VERY housewife should learn something of 
FE the handling of reeds, for she can apply the 
| knowledge to many every-day services, such 
as mending a broken border on a waste-basket, 
| weaving a new handle for an old basket, or repla- 
cing a broken bail on a favorite Chinese teapot. 
Half a pound of number two reed at a cost: of 
about twenty cents will save many times its cost 
in making crippled utensils useful again. 
To make a bail or handle for the Chinese teapot, 
eut six lengths of flexible number two reed at 
least six inches longer than the old handle of the 
teapot. Soak them for a few minutes to make 
them pliable. Thrust one end of the group of 
reeds through the china loop on the teapot from 
| the outside, so that the short ends point toward 
| the lid. Draw the reeds through for about three 
| inches, and bend the short ends gently up against 
the long ends.’ Do not attempt to make a sharp 
angle where the reeds go through the china loop, 
| for if you do, the stems may snap. 

Now divide your reeds into three groups, and 
| keeping each short end pressed against its own 
| long end, begin an ordinary braid. That ineor- 
| porates them i the. braid so that they will not 

pull out. a 
Continue braiding rather loosely after you have 
worked the short ends in, until the braid is long 

| enough to make a suitable handle. Pass the 
| loose ends through the china loop on the 
side of the cover. Since you cannot braid in the 
| Short ends on that side, work them back’ into the 
| braid one by one. If you use care not to bend 
them abruptly, you will have no difficulty in push- 
| ing them in and out through the braid until the 
| ends are used up. When you have worked them 
| all neatly into the braid, cut off.the projecting 


| ends with the scissors. 
| 
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A SIMPLE “ROUND” WRENCH. 


HEN the cover of a jar sticks, it is a good 

thing to know that you can get a very 

good grip on any round object by using a 
| Strap—or even a stout cord—and a block of wood 
| with fairly sharp corners, large enough to be con- 
veniently gripped by the hand. 


The illustration shows how the contrivance is ad- 
| justed. Double the strap, and put the loop round 


ice that is cut often includes, therefore, a: certain | the object you wish to move. Lay the two lengths 
amount of snow-ice or surface ice that has had no | of the strap along the top of the block, and press 
opportunity to eliminate its impurities, and retains | the end of the block tight against the jar cover, 
everything that contaminated the water of which | or whatever it is that you wish to move. Grasp 
it was made. the strap and block firmly in the right hand, and 

The housewife who wishes to protect her family | press both thicknesses of the strap over the upper 
will never cool the drinking water by putting ice | edge of the outer end of the block, allowing the 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


of the tumbler or dish to be covered. Clip off the prepared, or with how much care the seed has 


Rol] | Succeed without thorough cultivation during the | 
the projecting edges of the paper inward and up- | 8tOwing season. 


| 





block to tilt, and the lower edge of the inner end 
to press hard against the cover. Then turn the 
hands as you would with an ordinary wrench. 

The block should be wide enough so that it will 
tilt only a little way, yet narrow enough so that 
the corner will bear sharply against the object to 
be moved. 

From the same materials you can make a 
wrench for permanent use. Nail one end of the 
strap to the block, on 
the edge correspond- 
ing to that against 
which the fingers are 
pressed in the illustra- 
tion. The strap should 
be long enough to 
reach.round the outer 
end of the block, and 
round the largest ob- 
ject likely to be 
gripped, with two or 
three inches to spare. 

The end that is 
nailed will correspond 
with that of the wpper thickness in the illustration, 
and the other end need not be fastened at all; for 
when it is brought round the object to be turned, 
and back under the first thickness as shown, and | 














when the block is tilted to give the desired turning | | 
pressure, the under strap will be held against | 5 


slipping. The strap must be cut short enough so | 
that when drawn tightly round the object, it will 
not reach farther than over the rear end of the 
block to the point where the first end is nailed. 
If the block, or handle, is five or six inches long, 
the wrench will be adjustable to a wide range of 
size. 

You will soon find the size of block best adapted 
to your hand, and a few trials with the block-and- 
strap wrench will make you expert in the use of it. 
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CROPS FOR THE SMALL PLACE. 
VI. Cultivation of the Garden. 
ETHRO TULL, an English agricultural writer 
J of the eighteenth century, taught a new agri- 
culture, based on the theory that tillage is 
manure. He believed that the roots of plants 
actually take up the small particles of soil and 
feed on them; hence the value of cultivating 
growing crops. Notwithstanding the fact that 
Tull’s theory was false, he wrought an important 
work in showing the remarkable results that can 
be got by thorough tillage. 
No matter how carefully a garden has been 
planned, how thoroughly the land has been 


P) 





been tested and planted, the garden will not 


Cultivation not only rids the garden of weeds | 
and keeps the surface of the ground finely pulver- | 
ized, but most important of all, it maintains a soil 
mulch that prevents evaporation from the surface. 
Between the periods of rainfall, evaporation from 
the surface of the earth is constantly going on. 
As the surface becomes dry, capillary attraction 
draws the moisture from below, to be evaporated 
in its turn. Thus, in a short time, the earth 
becomes too dry to sustain the life of growing 
plants. But if any covering—such as boards, old 
carpets, straw or other litter—is spread upon the 
surface, evaporation is checked and the plant con- 
tinues to flourish. 

Experience has proved, however, that no cover- 
ing of the sort is necessary for mulching; a layer | 
of finely pulverized earth serves the same purpose. | 
The best way to get itis by frequent cultivation of | 
the surface of the ground. The mulch of dry | 
earth thus produced often makes all the difference | 
between the success and the failure of the crop in | 
a dry season. 

Thorough tillage also benefits the crop in other 
ways. Even in a wet season and in ground that 
is free from weeds, a crop, if planted on land that 
has been thoroughly plowed and kept well tilled, 
will grow much faster than a crop planted under 
other conditions. The reason is that the roots of 
plants never use and never can use plant foods 
that are not soluble. The plant food that the soil 
contains—either in itself or in the fertilizer that 
has been mixed with it—becomes available to the 
plant only as the action of water and air dissolves 
the food. Loosening and cultivating the soil favors 
that action, and thus, although it does not directly 
add any fertilizing material, it does increase pro- 
ductiveness. 

Amateur gardeners often want to know how 
often a garden should be cultivated. To this there 
can be only one answer, ““The oftener the better.” 
In an experiment tried on two patches of onions 
planted on adjoining tracts where the soil was 
exactly alike in nature and treatment, one patch 
was cultivated weekly and the other daily. | 
Weekly cultivation was sufficient to keep down 
the weeds and to provide a very fair mulch, but 
the patch that was cultivated daily gave the better 
returns. Daily cultivation is not practicable or 
necessary, but the experiment illustrated the 
principle, which is one of the most important in 
agriculture. 

Two points to be observed in cultivating the 
garden are to keep the ground level and to culti- 
vate only the surface. To cultivate the ground 
more than two inches deep is likely to injure the 
roots of the growing plants, and to increase the 
evaporation from the soil by exposing it to the air 
and sun. Keeping a dust mulch not only prevents | 
evaporation, but in case of rain, stores up the 
water, instead of letting it run off, as it would do 
from a hard surface. 

Never cultivate the ground when it is too wet. 
You can judge of its condition by taking a handful 
of the soil and squeezing it tightly in the hand. If 
it sticks together and forms a solid mass, it is too 
wet to work ; but if it falls apart when the pressure 
from the hand is released, it is in proper condition 
















Easily 
Cleaned 


Among its infinite uses, 
such as cleaning pots and 
pans, bathroom acces- 
sories, etc., Old Dutch 
Cleanser is especially val- 
uable on marble statuary. 






Removes that yellow 
tinge, which common 
soaps only intensify. All 
dirt, and discolorations, 
quickly respond to its 
cleaning qualities. 
Equally as: effective in 
cleaning jardiniéres, vases 
and bric-a-brac. Old 
Dutch Cleanser halves 
the work and time— 
doubles the satisfaction. 


Many Other Uses 
and Full Directions 
On Large Sifter Can 
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THE CRIMINAL NEGLECT 
OF SKIN AND HAIR 

Cutieura soap and ointment do so uch for poor com- 
plexions, red, rough hands, and dry, thin and falling 
hair, and cost so little that it is almost criminal not to 
usethem. Think of the suffering entailed by neglected 
skin troubles—mental b ofd physi- 
cal because of pain. Think of the pleasure of a elear 
akin, soft white hands and good r. These blessings 
are often only a matter of a little thoughtful, timely 
eare, viz.:—warm baths with Cuticura soap, assisted | 
when necessary by gentle anointings with Cuticura | 
ointment. Sold throughout the world. Liberal sample | 
of each, with 32-p. book on skin and hair, post-free. 
Address “Cutieura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. (Adv. 
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MEMORY IMPROVED 
SINCE LEAVING OFF COFFEE. 


Many persons suffer from poor memory who 
never suspect coffee has any thing to do with it. 

The drug—caffeine—in coffee, acts injuriously 
on the nerves and heart, causing imperfect circu- 
lation, too much blood in the brain at one time, 
too little in another part. This often causes a 
dullness which makes a good memory nearly 
impossible. 

“J am nearly 70 years old and did not know that 
coffee was the cause of the stomach and heart 
trouble I suffered from for many years, until 
about four years ago,” writes a Kansas woman. 

“A kind neighbor induced me to quit coffee and 
try Postum. I had been suffering severely and 
was greatly reduced in flesh. After using Postum 
a little while I found myself improving. My heart 
beats became regular and now I seldom ever notice 
any symptoms of my old stomach trouble at all. 
My nerves are steady and my memory decidedly 
better than while I was using coffee. 

“I like the taste of Postum fully as well as 
coffee.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Write for booklet, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms. 

Regular (must be boiled). 

Instant Postum doesn’t require boiling but is 
prepared instantly by stirring a level teaspoonful 
in an ordinary cup of hot water, which makes it | 
right for most persons. 

A big cup requires more and some people who 
like strong things put in a heaping spoonful and 
temper it with a large supply of cream. 

Experiment until you know the amount that 
pleases your palate and have it served that way in 
the future. ‘‘There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
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SUNBURN-BITES- BRUISES 


Atall 25 and 50* ajar 


FREE OF F ER—‘Toany one who has not used 
Mentholatum we will send a sample on request, 
or for ten cents in coin a large trial size package. 


tum Co., 138 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y. 








Make Your Tires 
Give Double Service 


Make them wear for months after you 
would ordinarily have to buy new ones. 


TREAT YOUR TIRES WITH 


NEVERLEAK 


Inject a 25c. tube into each tire. It preserves 
both the fabric and the rubber; prevents those 
aggravating flat tires from 
thread leaks and defective 
Patches; heals ordinary 
punctures automatically and 

; Saves Tires, Worry 
and Money. Don’t put it 
off. Inject Neverleak Tire 














_— 


Fluid into your tires to-day. 


BUFFALO 
SPECIALTY 
COMPANY, - 


402 Ellicott St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CONTINUING THE FAMILY PAGE FOR JUNE 
to cultivate. Land that is worked when too wet is 


verize. 
| In dry seasons it is not enough to prevent the 


| likely to bake into hard lumps that will not pul- | 


| evaporation of the moisture from the soil by main- | 


| taining a soil mulch; it is often desirable to supply 
| water artificially. Ifa water pressure is available, 


|a hose and sprinkling nozzle can be usea. The | 


after the ground has been cultivated. The ground 


day should be cultivated, in order that there 
should be as little loss from evaporation as pos- 


either case. It is better to water thoroughly once 
a week than to water every day and wet only the 
surface. 

A garden is sprayed to protect it from insect 
pests and fungous diseases; spraying, therefore, 
may be regarded as one phase of cultivation. 
The materials used for spraying are classified as 
insecticides—that is, those used to destroy insects 
—and fungicides—those used to destroy fungous 
diseases. There are two classes of insecticides: 
the poisons, like Paris green, which kill insects 
that eat them, and the insecticides, like kerosene 
emulsion, which kill soft-bodied sucking insects 
by contact. 

Paris green is the poison most commonly used 
to destroy potato-beetles, cabbage-worms, squash- 
bugs, and eating insects. But the most progress- 
ive gardeners and horticulturists are now using 
arsenate of lead in place of it, because it adheres 
to the plant better than Paris green does, and is 
not so likely to injure the foliage. It comes in the 
form of a heavy, thick paste that resembles white 
lead. It should be used at the rate of one and 
one-half ounces to a gallon of water, and the mix- 
ture should be stirred thoroughly before it is 
applied. Arsenate of lead is more finely divided 
than Paris green, and remains in suspension 
longer; but both need to be stirred occasionally; 
otherwise the poison will settle to the bottom. 

Kerosene emulsion is used to destroy plant-lice, 
aphids, and scale insects. It kills them by stopping 
| their breathing pores. To prepare the mixture, 
| | make what is known as a stock solution, a concen- 
| trated solution that can be diluted to the proper 
| consistency by adding water before applying it. 

| For a stock solution, take one gallon of kerosene 
and one-half pound of whale-oil soap,—or, if whale- | 

| off soap is not available, a half-pound of any 
| laundry soap,—and dissolve the soap in one gallon 
of water, by boiling. While the soap and water are 
still hot, pour them into the kerosene, and churn 
| the mixture violently until it attains the consist- 
ency of thick cream. This solution can be diluted 
to the strength desired. For growing vegetables, 
add from twenty-five to thirty parts of water. If 
you use it on dormant trees or shrubs,—that is, 
trees or shrubs in the winter,—dilute it only from 
ten to fifteen times. 

The fungicide most commonly used is Bordeaux 
mixture. It is used to destroy the fungous diseases 
that cause leaf-blight, leaf-spot, and mildew of 
different kinds such as attack beans, cucumbers, 
potatoes, beets, currants, grapes, and many plants. 
It is made of copper sulphate, fresh unslaked 
lime, and water, in the proportions of one pound 
of copper sulphate and one pound of lime to 
twelve gallons of water. 

Pulverize separately one ounce of copper sul- 
phate and one and one-fourth ounces of lime. 
Dissolve the sulphate and the lime separately, 
each in about a quart of water. Use only a little 
water at first for the lime, and add the rest when 
it is slaked. Mix the two solutions in a third 
vessel, pouring from each a little at a time, and 





more quarts of water. Be sure that it is thor- 
oughly mixed, and stir it often while you spray. 

Be careful to have the full amount of lime; 
| otherwise the foliage may be injured. Bordeaux 
| mixture deteriorates rapidly, and should be made 
up fresh every time it is needed. 





stirring the compound thoroughly. Then add two | 


garden should be watered only in the evening, | 
after the sun is well down, and preferably just | 


should receive a thorough soaking, and the next | 
sible. Where water pressure is not at hand, | 


water can be supplied through a sprinkling can, 
but the same principles should be observed in | 








|Fudian Motocycle 





In spraying with any mixture, take care toreach | 


the under side of the leaves, where some insects 
work, and most inseets are found during the day. 

For a small garden, you do not need an expensive 
spraying-pump. One that will answer the pur- 
pose can be bought at almost any hardware store 
| for seventy-five or eighty-five cents. 





The operations necessary for success in garden- | 


ing are like the links of achain. The strength of 
the chain is only the strength of the weakest link. 
| Your success in gardening will be determined by 
| the thoroughness with which you have discharged 
your least carefully performed task. 
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ECEIPTS 


king, can be made 7 following vocsine: Dis- 
— a ,° a e, two tables nfuls of sugar 
| f teaspoonful of salt in one and one- 
ait cuptuls 0 of — water. Stir 
a a ful of soda, then four and one-quarter 
cup of Graham flour, which will .~ e the 
| dough 2 as stiff as can be stirred. Do not knead it. 
| This receipt makes but one loaf of bread, and it 
| should be to rise in the pan in which it is to be 


a hot oven, with decreasing heat. 





| lar to the common lemon pie only in name. To 
| make the dough for the crust, mix pty one 
be ful of flour, a pinch of salt and two eapin 
espoonfuls ‘of lard. Add one tablespoonful o 

| Cold water. Line the pie pan or plate with the 
|erust. The a consists of half a lemon minced 
very fine, the juice of the remaining half, half a 
cupful of sugar, half a cupful of water, one large 
tablespoonful of dark molasses, and one teaspoon- 
ful of flour. The peculiar flavor of this pie can be 
obtained only by — the ingredients in the 
crust. But in stirrin em, great care must be 
taken not to break the 4 which is ~~ | 
short when made by this rule. Cover the pie wi 


| the top crust, and bake it in a quiek oven. 


TWO-CRUST LEMON PIE.—This pie is simi- 


QUICK GRAHAM BREAD.—Delicious Graham | 
bread, which memes but two hours for the ma- | 


in one-quarter of | 


| baked —about an hour is usually long enough. | 
| The pan should be one and one-half inches above | 
the top Pp of the dough before it is raised. Bake in 





EACH TOWN and district to 

“® Tide and exhibit a sample 1913 

im Model **‘Ranger’’ bicycle 

rnished us. Our agents 

everywhere are 
fast. 


making mone 
Write at once 








if expense ae Gnd gon will not | 


ew Facto ot PRICES Pe en ge 4 


cle it is possibile to A 1 one small 
y pro it above actual factory cost. You save 
to 625 middiemen’s profits by buying direct | 
siotviou” bE ROP ROR SCuEaTeT re 

Fr bicy: 
Feng nt a bicycle or a aay of 


orie s Bent 


OEE TE (You Can’t F ool Nature 
you WILL 1 BE ASTONISHED when you receive our D° your shoes fit your feet? Or are your 


study our superb models ‘at the oon Joma feet forced to fit your shoes — as in the 
can make eT sell the Moses. Gute bicycles at above X- Ray ? 









If it’s the latter, Nature is certain to exact payment 
—in twisted toes, aching joints, corns, bunions, in- 
grown nails, etc.—ever-present discomfort. 





our Chicago re’ 

Deecript! ve bargain list sent free. Rice & Hutchins Educator Shoes are built to fit 
cay ASTER-BRA AKE — wen —_., the exact shape of the unspoiled, natural foot. They 
repairs and parte for all Dieyeles at half usual are d durable. They are 

NOT Wi ‘but write today bey tp ~ | prosperous ition They bring back your birth- 





right of happy, shapely, feet. 
Genuine Rice & Hutchins Educators have 
EDUCATOR branded on the sole. Be sure of 


and useful information. It only 
to geteverything. Address 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. W-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 


| The Motor Power to take you up any hill! this. For men, women and children. From $1.35 
The Brake Control to take you down! 





for infants’ to $5.50 for men’s specials. 

Stop making your feet try to cheat Mother Nature 
and your own good comfort. Get into a pair of 
genuine Rice & Hutchins Educators. To-day’s 
the day to do it. 


| RICE & HUTCHINS 














REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


“Lets the foot grow 


as it should” 

The 1918 Twin Cylinder Indian takes you coasting 

gaily up any hill. Always the: el of reserve power 

ere when you need it. e a enables you to 
feed the oy to the eel as you wish. You 
can start the Indian up hill without pedaling. 

The Indian has a very powerful brake. Operated 
in two ways, so ey can slow up and stop whether 
your feet are on the pedals or foot boards. You ride 
with perfect confidence and safety. 

COMFORT is the great big feature of the 1913 Indian. 
Thenew CradleS Frame has done away with jolt- 
ing and vibration and made indian has ths gr ey 
way of traveli 
provement. ere are eleven important + 
ments and 29 minor refinements in the 1913 Ine jan. 

Visit the nearest of our 2,000 Indian dealers. He'll 
ave you a free demonstration. Drop us a postal for 

ustrated literature describing the Indian Moto- 
cycle for 19138. 


Prices | 41-2. Sin ho. 308 { £.0.b. Factory 
The Hendee Manufacturing Co. | 


“Comfortable 
As an Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 
Pass a Mirror’ 


Boys’ 
Educator 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
World’s Shoemakers to the Whole Family 
18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Makers of the Famous All America and Signet 
Shoes for Men, and Mayfair Shoes for Women 

















(Largest cturers eh the World) 
925 State St., Springfield, Mass. 














Ww) “It’s a Hit”— 





i Here’s the first chance for you to get the same Safety 
W icycle that you see t of the bi 
“Hy Tread for your bicycle that you see on most of the big 
automobiles. 


Diamond 


S'S ,eaa Bicycle Ti 
(Squeegee) Tread 1cyc e ire 
“It’s red and oil-resisting”’ 
The Safety Tread feature alone would make this the best tire for 
your bicycle, but in addition you get the oil-proof, easy-riding 
and practically puncture-proof advantages that you can get 
combined in no other bicycle tire. 
Write today for Diamond Bicycle Tire Book, Free. 
For sale by 


Diamond Dealers Everywhere 


If your dealer does not happen to have Diamond Bicycle Tires, we will send them by Parcet 
Post, prepaid anywhere in the U. 8. (east of Rocky Mountains) for $8 per pair. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 
prepaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Oftice, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money- Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is Hable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money ~ 4 
us, the date after the address on your pines, whic’! 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paver is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 

ooks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 














THE BABY’S COLIC. 


BABY who is in pain cannot 

tell in words the nature or the 
seat of his distress. But although 
the child cannot speak, the noise he 
utters and the signs he makes show 
the kind of pain he suffers and its 
situation. 

Babies are especially prone to 
colic during the first three or four months of 
their existence; the pain is almost always the 
result of intestinal indigestion. The colicky baby 
cries, but so does the hungry baby, or the baby who 
is pricked by a pin. The colicky baby, however, 
usually screams intermittently; in the intervals 
between the spasms, he not only ceases to cry, 
but may even begin to laugh and crow. 

During the paroxysm his screams are shrill; he 
draws down the corners of his mouth—often so 
far as to make lines run from the nose round the 
angles of the mouth; he draws up his legs in an 
effort to relax the abdominal walls, which are, 
however, too much distended and too tense to be 
relieved in that way. 

The trouble is almost always due to improper 
food, and is especially common in bottle-fed 
babies. Feeding the baby with cereals, giving 
him cow’s milk insufficiently diluted, or feeding 
him too much and too often, are the most common 
mistakes of mothers. 

But colic is not infrequent even in infants who 
are nursed. In such cases, the cause is either 
overfeeding, or the ill health or poor digestion of 
the mother. Indeed, in the case of breast-fed 
babies with colic, the mother is usually the one 
who requires treatment. The physician must 
study her food, the state of her digestion, and her 
habits of life, and correct whatever is wrong with 
them. 

In the case of bottle-fed infants, he must look 
into the preparation of the food, and he will usually 
stop all cereals and baby foods for a time, and 
confine the youngster to suitable modified cow’s 
milk. You can relieve the baby’s pain by apply- 
ing hot cloths to his abdomen, or by giving him an 
injeetion of warm water that contains a little salt 
or saleratus. Do not give the baby soothing- 
sirups, ginger, or spirits. 
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HOOF-MARKS AND RUTS. 


HE warm spring sun had caused 

a thaw, which had fairly routed 
winter out of the New Hampshire 
hill land. The sun concentrated its 
forces at the Corners, a level bit 
where five hill roads met. It stared 
unblinkingly at what it found there 
—a spade, a hoe, a pail filled with 
damp earth, an elderly woman, and a muddy road. 
It also spied two tears in the old lady’s eyes. 

“Donald thought a sight of that grass,” she mut- 
tered, as she tipped the pail to fill up the deep 
print of a horseshoe, in which water, settling and 
freezing, had killed the grass. Two ragged ruts 
ran quite across the little lawn, with rows of hoof- 
marks between. Every one was a barren spot. 

The house behind the old lady was old-fashioned 
and plain, but the grass sloped smoothly down to 
the road. That grass had always been Mrs. Stan- 
son’s pride, and the pride of Donald, her husband. 
Ransom Fuller, the mail-carrier, had found it 
easier to drive on the edge of the grass all winter 
than on the lower level of the road. The grass 
was spoiled, but what did it matter? It belonged 
to the road, anyhow. 

The spot was pretty. In front of it was the 
village green, and the venerable church, with its 
square, white bell-tower. The grass on the green 
was thick. Young blades were pushing up, but 
right across the turf, cutting it into two irregular 
portions, ran a line of almost bare ground. That 
was the path by which Mrs. Conrad had chosen to 
reach her home, up the odd road of the five. Two 
of the other four roads skirted the green, and 
made a good highway. It would not have taken 
Mrs. Conrad's horse a minute to go round, but it 
was easier to cross, and Mrs. Conrad crossed— 
always. So the green was spoiled. 

“Seems as if beauty was put in the world just as 
much as food and money, and we oughtn’t to spoil 
it,” Mrs. Stanson said, straightening her back and 
looking from lawn to green. “Donald would be 
sorry to see this. He thought a lot of this corner.” 

She turned to where her hay-field met the house- 
plot. 

“T suppose John Grant will use it for a footwalk 
this year, same as last,” she said, as she glanced 
at a house on the other road. Her hay-field made 
a short cut to the post-office. 

“Doing the easiest thing for yourself every time 
doesn’t make the world pleasanter,” she mused. 








“But they don’t see it that way. John Grant calls 
me selfish if I make his people walk round by the 
road. But that field grows good hay, and they 
destroy quite a strip.” 

She bent over a fresh hoof-print. 

“T misdoubt it isn’t much good. They’ll do it 
again,” she said. 

* 


AFRICA’S AMUSING BIRDS. 


T has been said that African birds are “song- 

less.”” That is a careless remark that can easily 
be taken to mean that African birds are silent. 
The person who made it must have been thinking 
of some of the great feathered soloists of this 
country or of England. From Stewart Edward 
White’s account in ‘“‘The Land of Footprints,” it 
appears that the African birds, although they may 
not be great singers, are vocal enough, for all that. 


Some of their notes have a richness and depth 
of timbre —— unequaled elsewhere. he 
chime-bird has a remarkably oon and melodious 
double note; the bell-bird tolls like a cathedral- 
bell in the blackness of the forest; and the bottle- 
bird apparently pours gurgling ~ gold from a 
silver jug. As the jungle is well populated with 
these feathered C ee 4 the early morning 
chorus is wonderful. Africa may not possess the 
soloists, but its full orchestral effects are superb. 

The African bird is inclined to be didactic. He 
believes you need advice, and he means to give it. 
To that end he repeats the same thing over and 
over until he thinks you surely cannot misunder- 
stand. One chap, whom we call the lawyer-bird, 
and who lives in the treetops, has four set phrases 
to impart. He says them very deliberately, with 
due — between each; then he repeats them 
rapidly ; — he says them all over again with 
an exasperated bearing~lown emphasis. 

Another feathered pedagogue was continually 
——_— us = go, ~ ar A 4 = in 
African jungle. “Poley—poley! po ley!” he 
said a - and again; whieh is good Swahili for 
“Slowly! slowly!” We always minded him. 

The bird I remember with the most amusement 
was a dilatory fellow who never got round to his 
aay until near sunset. Evidently he had contracted 

© deliver just so many warnings per diem; and 
invariably he got so busy chasing insects, enjoying 
the sun, gossiping with a friend, and generally 
fooling about, that the late afternoon caught him 
unawares with never a chirp accomplished. Sohe 
sat in a bush and said his say over and ovex just 
as fast as he could, without pause for breath or 
recreation. It was really a good deal of a feat. 
Just at dusk, after two hours of gabbling, he 
would reach the end of his contracted number. 
With a final relieved chirp, he would thereupon 
cease until the next afternoon. 
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EXPERIENCE COUNTS. 


OST stout women are sensitive about their 

weight. A certain large and merry spinster, 
to whom an accident resulting in a permanently 
weakened ankle has for some years forbidden 
to take the exercise that used to keep her com- 
paratively slender, is a fortunate exception. Her 
weight is well over two hundred pounds, but she 
neither worries nor repines, and often entertains 
her friends with jokes at her own expense. It is 
very difficult for her to get on and off a trolley- 
car; indeed, she cannot do so without help. 


“That’s all right, ma’am,”’ a rough-looking man, 
who had — down and almost lifted her 
aboard, recently replied to her thanks. ‘Me and 
Bill have to carry ma up-stairs every night, and 
ma’s heftier’n you be.” 

“But Bill wasn’t here to help, and I’m very, very 
hefty,” she answered, smiling. 

“Oh, well, I’ve tackled ma alone, sometimes,” 
he admitted, ‘‘though I ain’t saying that half-way 
up the stairs one-half my brains wasn’t inventing a 
eee ponte tinged and the other half wondering 

f she’d smother me, falling on top. Boosting you 
was nothing to that, ma’am; and there’s only one 
step to a car.” ¥ 

She chuckles most delightedly, however, when 
she relates that, last summer, after having traveled 
all nie. she reached, very early in the morning, 
a small country town, whence she was to take the 
stage fora twenty-mile drive to a friend’s moun- 
tain cottage. The station was deserted, and she 
was glad to pooess the help of a small boy, who. 
with great difficulty, got her, with all her —— an 
bundles, into the pe A stage, to which the ho: 
had not yet been attached. 

“T don’t know what I should have done,” she 
told the freckled little fellow, gratefully, “if I 
hadn’t happened to find such an obliging cavalier. 
vee to help me when most everybody is still 
abed.” 

“Yes’m,” he assented, with a wide, ingenuous 
smile. ‘i was down to see ’em unload the circus, 
and they let me help with the elephants and the 
baby hippopotamus. That’s how it happened I 
could help you, ma’am.” 


rses 
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AN ACCOMPLISHED SERVANT. 


CCORDING to a story credited to Mr. John 

Hays Hammond in the New York Tribune, 

a Lapland girl was seeking a place as maid in 
a city in the northern part of Florida. 


“Can you cook ?” asked the mistress of a house 
at —S the girl had applied. 
“ 0. ” 


“Can you clean up?” 

“No.’ 

“Can you make beds?” 

“No.” 

“But what can you do?” 

“Oh,” replied the girl, proudly, ‘‘I can milk a 


reindeer.” 
* 


ONE THING HE DID KNOW. 


ORD Dufferin, says the Toronto Mail and 

Empire, delivered before the Greek class of 
McGill University an address about which a 
reporter wrote: 


His lordship spoke to the class in the purest 
Greek, without a ne me pe et a word or making 
the slightest grammatical solecism. 

. heavens,” remarked Sir Hector Langevin 
to the late Sir John A. Macdonald, “how did the 
reporter know that?” 

‘I told him,” said the Conservative. 

“But you don’t know ony Greek.” 

“True, but I know a little about politics.” 


® © 


A BRIDLE OF MUTTON. 


ROM the London Tit-Bits comes the latest 
sally upon the high cost of living. A man was 
in some perplexity what cut of meat to buy. 
“Why don’t you try a saddle of mutton?” sug- 
gested the butcher. 
“A saddle?” repeated the man. “Why not a 
bridle? I should stand a better chance of getting 
a bit in my mouth.” 











A boy’s sport and a boy’s camera. 


BROWNIE CAMERAS 


were made to put the joyous pastime of 
photography within reach of every boy and 
girl, at low cost. Brownie qualities of sim- 
plicity, durability and practical efhciency 
also make them popular with grown ups. 


Brownies, $1.00 to $12.00. 
Book of the Brownies at your dealers, or on request. Free. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y. 














NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


enrich the elaborate luncheon, 
adorn the simplest of “‘after- 
noons.” Their goodness and 
attractiveness are pleasing alike 
to hostess and guests. 


Sweetness and flavor aredelight- 
fully united in these highly 
esteemed dessert confections. 
In ten-cent tins; also in twenty- 
five-cent tins. 


ADORA :—A filled sugar wafer— 
the newest of dessert sweets. 
FESTINO:—A favorite confection 
in the guise of an almond, with a 
kernel of almond-flavored cream. 
CHOCOLATE TOKENS:—A 
dessert confection having a rich 
chocolate coating. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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AUNT POLLY ane 0? © fs 





N front of a little weather-beaten house, an | room nights; but seeing Aunt Polly and telling 
| old lady sat rocking back and forth in| Mr. Larkin about her has taken the taste all 

an old-fashioned chair, crooning a lullaby out o’ my mouth.’’ 
to the motionless burden in her arms. Her}; Judith sighed, and looked out of the window. 
eyes were so fixed on the sail-dotted horizon It was a strong face that she raised to the 
that she seemed not to see the two men who | fading twilight—a stronger face than Zach- | 
came slowly along the sidewalk, and stopped ,ary’s; but hard work and petty cares and| 
for a moment in front of the house. | disappointments had creased and faded it. 

The tall, bronzed fisherman pointed with a | Zachary noticed how worn and tired his wife 
lean forefinger. ‘‘That’s her,’’ he said—‘‘her | looked, and it hurt him cruelly. He rose 
and the baby.’’ quietly and stole out again into the air. 

The stranger, who was short and broad, As he walked idly along the shingle, his 
raised himself on his tiptoes in order to look | thoughts reverted in spite of himself to the 
over the shrubbery. As he gazed, the brisk | matter that had been on his mind for a week 
sev-breeze lifted the little shaw] that lay across —the bid that Mr. Larkin had made for the 
the baby’s face, and disclosed, not the features | little house. He had held the mortgage so 
of a living child, but the head of a large rag | long—so very long! It had been a dead letter 
doll. Its staring blue eyes gazed unwinkingly | in his hands. No thought of foreclosing it had 
upward, and its hair of kinky tow fluttered | ever entered his mind, nor had he asked or 
in the wind. One sprawling kid hand hung received a cent of interest. To sell would 
limply down by the old lady’s knee. mean much to Judith and the children! But 

‘*What does it mean?’’ the stranger asked, what would it mean to Aunt Polly—what, 
as the two men turned away. indeed, but an asylum or the poorhouse? In 

‘*Well,’’ said the fisherman, ‘‘I don’t know | either case a prison, and the loss of the sight 
as it’s much of a story, but perhaps that’s | and sound and smell of the sea that she loved, 
because we’re used to it here. It began when | although it had dealt so cruelly by her. 
her only son Leander was brought home| And now Zachary found himself by the side 
drowned. It broke her heart snap off. She’d | of the little house. A light streamed cheer- 
have been a raving lunatic if some of the | fully from one of the windows, and he tiptoed 
womenfolks hadn’t thought of this idea. You | up and looked in. 
see, they found some of Leander’s baby clothes; The ‘‘baby’’ lay in the cradle. Aunt Polly 
up attic, and made this dol! and dressed it up. | jogged it gently with her foot as she sat and | 
It did favor him considerable. Leander’s | knitted. An orderly little pile of baby clothes | 
cheeks was always dreadful red, and his hair lay on a chair. The old lady was singing | 
kinked a sight, too. My wife made the hair quaveringly, with an expression of ineffable | 
out of some tow she had, but it’s getting thinned | peace and contentment on her face. 
out a good deal now.’’ | Zachary’s was not a poetic soul, but it was 

‘*And was she—what did you call her, a very tender and sympathetic one. The 
Aunt Polly Enoch ?—was she satisfied ?’’ | pathos of the picture touched him. ‘‘God 

‘*Yes, she was all right as soon as she got help me!’’ he said. ‘‘I can’t do it! I can’t 
the baby in her arms. She calmed right go plum again’ my conscience, and I won’t!’’ 
down, and has stayed so ever since—nursing| At his own door he paused a moment, with 
Leander, and rocking him to sleep, and cud- his hand on the latch. Then he straightened 
dling him up. She wants to make a sea-| himself and went in. His wife was darning 
captain of him, same as his father was.’’ stockings by the lamp. He walked over to 

‘*But what supports her ?’’ her and laid his hand gently on her shoulder. 

‘*Pension. Her husband served in the navy. ‘* Judith, ’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve decided. I’m not 
’Tain’t anything great, but it’s enough to| going to sell. Aunt Polly shall keep her 
keep her from starving. Her people — the | home.’’ 

Babbs—used to own most of the P’int. You The stocking and the ball of yarn dropped | 
know it’s called Babbs’ P’int. But Enoch, | to the floor. Judith reached out and drew 
he met with losses. One of his ships was | her big husband down till she could get her 
burned, and another went down, and then he | arms about his neck. 

went down, too. That was when Leander| ‘‘Zachary,’’ she said, ‘‘you’re a good man, 
was in petticoats. Aunt Polly wa’n’t never | and I’m glad you’re my husband.’’ And then 
what you could call real strong here’’—tapping | she kissed him. 

his forehead—‘‘after that. Her breaking up * © 
began when Enoch was lost. ’’ 

Across the water from the life-saving station A FAIR “BLUE STOCKING.” 
the sunset gun boomed faintly. The fisherman | ‘A WONDROUS ladie indeed and a wor- 
laid his hand heavily on a little unpainted thie, no doubt, as all the worlde saith: | 
gate, and stopped. ‘‘This is my place,’’ he and vastly esteem’d by high persons 
said. since her instruction of the Princess to such 

The stranger put out his hand. ‘‘Well, | effect: and had remain’d at Court and there 
good night, Mr. Fogg,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s a| been even more cherish’d, had not the Royal 
curious case, the old lady’s. But I should| Childe deceas’d. Yet while all voices prayse 
think it would be a good deal better for her | Mrs. Makin so loudly, the which prayse I am 
to be in some asylum. Now as to that little | readily dispos’d to echo, that I can not thinke 
business matter of ours, shall we consider it | of her as a Prodigy, but onely as the younge 
settled? I’ll put on the extra two hundred, as maide Bathsua Pell, with the lively colour | 
I said. ’’ | and countenance and darke curles in a red | 

The fisherman shifted his weight uneasily | riband, and the Shape the younge men turn’d | 
from one foot to the other, and picked nerv- | to gaze upon.’’ 
ously at a loose sliver on the gate-post. ‘‘I—I| Ina small volume of family letters, recently 
—well, somehow I can’t seem to settle it. I | printed privately in England, occurs this quaint 
ain’t ready to say the word yet. No, I ain’t. | tribute to Mrs. Bathsua Makin, schoolmistress 
I’ve got to sleep on it some more. ’’ | and learned lady, whose ‘*Colledges for young 

‘Well, we’ll talk it over again. Good | gentlewomen’’ at Putney the famous diarist, | 
night. ’’ | John Evelyn, visited in 1649, as the objective | 

The stranger’s manner was pleasant, but of a pleasant trip by water ‘‘in a barge with | 
there was a tinge of annoyance in his voice. | divers ladies.’’ 

How slow these longshoremen were at a bar-| Bathsua Pell, afterward Mrs. Makin, was 
gain! A whole week spent in dickering over indeed a woman of remarkable attainments, 
that little weather-stained house and the bit of |and the most learned lady of her day in 
land round it! If there was any other place England. She corresponded with her brother, 
as convenient for a summer home he would let John Pell, a distinguished mathematician, on 
the matter drop. But he knew there, was not. scientific and astronomical questions; ex- 

At the house door, Zachary Fogg paused | changed letters in Greek with a scholarly friend 
irresolutely. Inside somebody was ironing, in Germany, mastered several modern lan- 
and the thump of the iron sounded ominous guages, together with Hebrew ; and was reputed 
to him. Judith would want to know what to excel in the graces and accomplishments of | 
he was going to do, and he was not prepared her sex. No wonder she was selected as the 
to tell her. preceptress of the little Elizabeth, unhappy 

‘*Well?’”’ a high-pitched voice demanded, as daughter of the unhappy Charles 1, whom 
the latch clicked. she trained so admirably that even the father’s 

‘‘Well,’’? Zachary echoed, boldly, ‘‘I ain’t bitterest enemies had only words of praise for 
decided yet.’’ the modest, studious, childishly dignified young 

The woman went on with her occupation, | princess, whose even and gentle bearing to 
pausing now and then to change her iron. | both friend and foe won her the popular nick- 
The small room was trim and comfortable, name of ‘‘Temperance.’’ Elizabeth died at | 
but there were about it many little suggestions fifteen, on the eve of the Restoration, a prisoner 
of poverty and hard work that the fisherman, at Carisbrooke Castle. Bathsua Makin’s peti- | 
as he sat there and looked about him, felt tion to Charles II for payments still due for 
keenly. her instruction went unheeded; but her ‘‘Col- te 

‘Judith, ’’ he said, wistfully, ‘‘it’s a temp-| ledge for young gentlewomen’’ doubtless | 
tation. The Lord knows it is. I wish it | profited by the public knowledge of her success | 
hadn’t come. It’s riled me so I didn’t sleep | with her royal pupil. 

a wink last night, and I don’t expect to| Sweet little ‘‘Temperance’’ left a memory 
to-night. ’’ | that must more strongly have influenced parents 

The muffled thump, thump of the iron con- | to entrust their daughters to Mrs. Makin than 
tinued, and after a pause, Zachary went on: | their respect for the most learned lady of her 

‘I’d been thinking how we’d spruce up a time, who could instruct her charges in 
little. I thought I’d put on that ell, and h’ist | ** Greek, Latin, Hebrew, French, Italian, 
the roof up, so’s to give the children breathing | Spanish, philosophy and the sciences. ’’ 
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“Stickney & Poor’s Mustard” 


THERE’S NONE BETTER 
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RUST PROOF 





NEW COMPANION | 
SEWING MACHINE ' : 


freight charges anywhere in New England, 
warrant each — for ten years, and sell 
at a very low price. How this is accomplished can 
best be told ay our new illustrated booklet, which is 


W' OFFER eight high-grade styles, prepay all 


r partk that you will be iparented in ‘learning 
further parti culars ecg en the ee! Cry oom 
Sew s of t of these Sewing 
Sachi are widely distributed all ov ~ our country. 


Its success is largely due to the recommendations of 

urchasers. If a New Companion has not been sent 

into your town, ask for our special Introductory 

Price. Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
7 . . - a 











THE BEST FENCE is the cheapest. EXCELSIOR 
is best, because it is completely coated with 
melted zinc, and so rendered © Rust-Proof."’ It 
is the fence for permanency, protection and orna- 
ment. It is used for parks, estates and home 
grounds. There is no other fence in the same 


class as EXCELSIOR “ RUST-PROOF.” 





Hardware Dealers Sell It. 


Weerect these fences for customers when desired. 


SUNSET ROOFING 


IGH quality asphalt felt roofing, direct | 
fro} | 


Write for Catalogue “I"’ and sample showing 
“Rust-Proof” finish 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


Bradford Comfort 


UNLINED KID OXFORD FOR WOMEN. 
Sizes 24 to 8. Widths D, Eand EE 
A Very Easy Shoe for Tender 
Feet. Comfortable from the start. 
No breaking in required. Send 
Jor our Free Catalog of 


m factory at these wholesale prices: 

1-ply, $1.25 per roll; 2-ply, $1.50 per 

roll; 3-ply, $1.75 per roll, 100 square feet to 
the roll. Nails and cement free. Send us 
an order for 10 rolls Sunset Roofing or get us 
an order from your neighbor for that amount 
and we will send you free a Webber Fountain 
Pen, a pen equal to what you would pay $2.50 
for ata store. Our great Catalogue, sent free, 
embodies all kinds of building materials. 
You should have it. We sell direct from the 
mill at wholesale prices, saving you 25% to 50%. Shae the the Pakaa 


WEBBER LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., CHAS. A. ROBERTS, 
Summer Street. Fitchburg, Mass. Bradford, Mass. 


















No. 46. 


$2.00 Fest 

















The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 

by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 

yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 

barn, garden and lawn, also hot water—in con- 

nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
A Great Fire Protection. 


We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Enginesforfarm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D" AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGU oy ol a. YOUR NEEDS. 
LUNT-MOSS CO. arket St., Boston. 
New York bitios: 37 “Warren St. 
































As an inviting bed, it 
solves the problem of 
caring for the unex- 
pected guest. Ideal for 
use in case of sickness. 


As a divan, it is an 
ornament to any room, 
and furnishes a de- 


lightful place for short 
rests during the day. 





‘ta Really SI Should Hay Hane One i in ol ~~ 


UST what you want for use in sitting-room, den, small bedroom, crowded apartment and the 
“J! sleeping-porch. Closed, it occupies only 27 x 72 inchesof space. Extended, it is a full- 

size bed. The Climax Couch has a substantial wire fabric supporte -d at each end by a 
| double row of coiled steel springs. It is very elastic, but doesn’t sag or bag out of shape 

and when made into a bed, both sides are of equal height, a feature found in no other couch 
bed. The hinged mattress and bed coverings are kept in place by low head and foot rails. 
| The frame i is made of the best steel tubing, warranted to sustain any human weight. The 
mattress is hinged in the middle, and you fold it or unfold it as desired. The operation of 
opening and closing the couch is.most simple. 


A Light Pressure of the Foot on a Lever Does It. 


If you are going to buy a couch, don’t buy a cheap, flimsy one, that will quickly go to pieces, but 


=) 


| buy the Climax—built for a lifetime. It is the biggest couch value ever offered. Call on your dealer 


to-day and ask to see the Climax Couch, and don't be persuaded that some other is “just as good.” 
If you can’t get the Climax in your town, notify us, giving the name of 
your dealer, and you shall have it if we have to ship from the factory. 
WRITE US FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET. 


U. S. SPRING BED COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The Mark of P yogress 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR 


shows how far flour-making has progressed and bears the same relation to former 
flour standards that an automobile bears to the old family chaise. It is the advance 
guard in scientific and accurate values of nutrition and economy. Your best bread 
can be improved with Daniel Webster Flour because its special blending of the 
finest wheats has raised a new standard of quality and added greater possibilities 
to bread-making. That’s why it is “Better than the Best” YOU have ever used. 














DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR WILL MAKE A NAME AND A TRADE FOR ANY LIVE GROCER IN ANY COMMUNITY 





aa OUR GUARANTEE. If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread you have ever baked — after 
using one bag or barrel — return it empty to the dealer and the price will be refunded and charged to us. 


INSIST UPON YOUR GROCER SUPPLYING YOU 





EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels ; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels. 





